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bassador Dwight W. Morrow faces the most 

difficult task of his career. From the legal 
and financial complications of Wall Street he enters 
upon a field which bears the same relation to Wall 
_ Street as barbed-wire entanglements to a blackberry 
patch. If he manceuvres his way through the entan- 
glements, he will accomplish a job which has sorely 
needed doing, but lacked the man. Mexico is in a 
particularly disturbed condition. Not only do the 
problems of the land laws and religious restrictions 
still hang fire, but revolution and banditry run in a 
sinister undercurrent. The Calles Government has 
shown a strong and bloody hand in quelling the up- 
rising led by Serrano, but Gomez is at large making 
dire if futile threats of retaliation. In the state of 
Nayarit on the west coast bandits have robbed the 
pay roll of an American-owned mine and kidnaped 
the general manager, a British subject. In that same 
region a raid was made not long before on the Am- 
paro mines, likewise American-owned. It was in 
Nayarit that Miss Anderson, an American school- 
teacher, was fatally wounded while returning home 
by rail from Mexico City. Scarcely a fortnight 
passes without the hold-up or deliberate wrecking of 


\ S he takes up his duties in Mexico City, Am- 


a Mexican passenger train. This does not sound like 
stability. All in all, the situation is not one for which 
a man generally gives up an important and profit- 
able business connection in New York City. 

Criticism of Mr. Morrow’s appointment has died 
upon the lips of a few bellicose Senators. The twad- 
dle commenced by jealous insurgents on the old 
score of Wall Street connections and the taint of big 
business has been buried under widespread ap- 
proval. Any remaining doubt as to the wisdom of the 
appointment is dissipated by reports from Mexico 
City, where Mr. Morrow has been received as a man 
qualified by wide experience in business and law to 
enter upon his new and difficult mission. 


Mr. Copeland in Ear Muffs 


A ROYAL S. COPELAND of New 
York shows himself an optimist the equal of 
Mr. Micawber when he predicts that Governor 
Smith has conquered the West and won the Presi- 
dential nomination of the Democratic party hands 
down. And when he adds that the governor will 
beyond doubt be the next President of the United 
States he becomes a veritable Pollyanna, radiant 
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with cheer and sunshine for gloomy Democrats. 
Senator Copeland reports upon his return from the 
Pacific Coast that “the withdrawal of Mr. McAdoo 
has put hundreds of enthusiastic men and women 
in the Smith camp.” “They are just as keen now 
for the nomination of Mr. Smith as they were for 


the preferment of Mr. McAdoo,” he assures us. 
It seems likely that the Senator has been wearing 
ear muffs to protect himself against chilly mornings 
in San Francisco; otherwise how can he have avoided 
hearing the loud stage whispers transferring the 
McAdoo strength to Mr. Meredith of Des Moines, 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, or some other 
avowed prohibitionist west of the Appalachians? 

Continuing his extemporizing, Senator Copeland 
avers that Charles Evans Hughes will be the nominee 
of the Republican party, and holds that Mr. Hughes, 
the only candidate who would have a fighting chance 
against Al, will fight in vain. Here again the gentle- 
man from New York manifests a blithe optimism. 
Judge Hughes is certainly not the only candidate 
who could trouble Al Smith, nor is he sure to be a 
candidate at all. 

Without for one moment questioning the availa- 
bility of Governor Smith for the Presidency, and 
while recognizing his political record as highly 
praiseworthy, we still feel that he has a long road 
to travel before coming in sight of the White House. 
Preceding by some nine months the national politi- 
cal conventions, Senator Copeland’s optimism 
must be taken with a grain of salt. 


Strong Men and Surplus Funds 


AX reductionists from all bailiwicks are measur- 

ing their strength at the weight machine, each 
contestant endeavoring to send the indicator a 
little higher than his predecessor. Secretary Mellon 
started it all with the timid 
intimation that perhaps there 
should be no reduction at all. 
The Administration cast a side- 
long glance at the expectant 
public and decided that his 
was a wrong idea. Thereupon 
the official spokesman stepped 
from the electric vibrator to 
the ring. Grasping the sledge 
he raised it in an heroic effort, 
smote the block, and shot the indicator up to the 
$250,000,000 mark. Hearing no cheers he smote 
again, and this time hit $300,000,000. Faint hand- 
claps blended with catcalls. Out of the gallery strode 
the United States Chamber of Commerce with an 
idea of how such things should be done. A hefty 
blow, and the machine registered $400,000,000. 
Applause from the public; objections from the White 
House. Next appeared Senator Reed Smoot of 
Utah, chairman of the finance committee, one of the 








strong men of the Administration. His best was 
$350,000,000, a compromise figure. Last of all came 
the ex-champion, John N. Garner, Representative 
from Texas where athletics are not confined to 
barnyard golf. Mr. Garner must have had plenty of 
iron that day, for with one great gesture he whirled 
the weapon through a triple circle, brought it down 
upon the block with a whack which resounded from 
coast to coast, and smashed the indicator up and 
out of the top of the machine with a clamor of bells. 
He had broken his own record by doing $500,000,000. 

These prodigies of strength are of indubitable 
importance to the taxpayer, but in watching the 
performance he should remember that it is stimu- 
lated by the approach of an election year. Congress- 
man Garner’s feat is of some significance, since he is 
ranking Democratic member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee which has already com- 
menced hearings on the new revenue bill. It is 
doubtful, however, if a $500,000,000 reduction is 
advisable. Mr. Garner does not consider in his 
arguments that although the expenses on the pro- 
posed Boulder Dam and permanent flood-control 
projects might not exceed $50,000,000, as he says, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, their drain 
on the Treasury in succeeding years would be con- 
siderably greater. He does not consider when esti- 
mating the future revenue from corporation taxes 
that such revenues will not necessarily continue to 
increase “at the rate of about eight per cent per 
annum.” He seems to think that because the Treas- 
ury Department has conservatively underestimated 
the surplus in the past five years it has hoodwinked 
the public instead of safeguarding public interests. 
All in all, he appears to have an eye on the present 
and little thought of the future. The figures struck 
by Senator Smoot and the White House sound more 
reasonable. 


Balm for the Itching Palm 


HE system of tips and gratuities, prevalent 

since the day of the Mermaid Tavern and 
before, is in for a frontal attack all along the line 
of organized labor in the United States. A large slice . 
of the public, which dislikes tipping scarcely less 
than amusement taxes, will join gladly in the move- 
ment. If it gains sufficient headway the question of 
how much to hand the barber, or what amount to 
slip the piano mover, or with what sum to reward 
the janitor who gives you heat before the thermome- 
ter hits zero, will be relegated to the limbo of the 
past. There will be no more thought of tipping the 
waiter than of offering a cigar to the street-car 
conductor or the neighborhood white wing. 

Two main arguments are given by those who wish 
the system abolished. In the first place, they argue 
that the acceptance of a tip places the recipient in 
a position of inferiority. This is one of the arguments 
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contained in the official policy of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. In the second, they hold 
that employers are inclined to pay low wages on the 
theory that tips will provide a supplementary source 
of revenue. Such is the position of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, a comparatively new or- 
ganization which is surviving despite the opposition 
of the Pullman Company. The minimum wage rate 
of porters is $72.50 per month, and the average 
monthly compensation $78.11. The brotherhood is 
endeavoring with justification to secure a minimum 
wage of $150 per month and the abolition of the 
tipping system, but has been scorned thus far by 
Pullman officials. 

It:is only in America that the thought of ending 
tipping could originate. In Europe it would be as 
logical to talk of pulling down the sky or doing away 
with the moon. While approving of the attitude of 






















= the brotherhoods, we hesitate to predict that the 
eg movement will be successful even in this haven of 
“i democracy. Whatever may be said against gratuities 
r, and bribes, there is something in human nature 
hm which seems to encourage them. A number of res- 
ee taurants at home and abroad have devised a com- 





promise system under which a ten per cent tax is 
added to the patron’s check, and extra gratuities 
are refused. This is an alleviation if not a solution 


of the problem. 








He Loves Me, He Loves Me Not 


ENATOR SIMEON D. FESS of Ohio repeated 
persistently and glibly on all occasions the 
assurance that President Coolidge would be re- 
nominated in June. It could not be otherwise, 
chanted the Senator. Like a schoolboy with one 
little piece to speak he repeated it so frequently that 
people grew tired of listening. They wished that 
someone would send him on an errand or stand him 
in a corner, or give him a harmonica to practice on. 
Then came the incident of the White House inter- 
view, from which Senator Fess emerged with two 
accounts. Narrative the first, as reported in the 
afternoon newspapers: 














I want to have it thoroughly understood, so that 
all will know, that I am not talking for Mr. Coolidge 
when I say that I believe he will be drafted, but I 
must admit that I was very much surprised by the 
emphatic scolding which he gave me today... . I 
must admit that I came away with the impression 
that the President will not consent to be drafted. 
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Narrative the second, produced a few hours 
later — in time for the next morning’s papers: 





I went to him on some business, and just as I was 
leaving I told him that no man had ever been so 
strong with the people as he. “Yes,” replied the 












President, “I have noticed what you have been 
saying about my being renominated. I wish you 
would not repeat those statements. Coming from 
one so close to me and my family it makes it look as 
if I were insincere.” 


According to this corrected account there was 
nothing during the interview to suggest that the 
President would not accept the nomination were it 
handéd to him, nothing to change the Senator’s 
belief that the President would be nominated. As 
for the first account: “‘ Where in the world did they 
get that idea? Nothing like that happened at all.” 

Narrative the first makes it seem that Mr. Cool- 
idge was goaded by the Ohio Senator’s incessant 
chant into the supreme act of adding something to 
his twelve words of August and thereby clarifying 
his own position. It gives the impression that the 
bad boy received a lecture with no mincing of words 
and a spanking such as is seldom meted out in the 
Administration family. Narrative the second is more 
collected. It nullifies, to a large extent, the first. 
It suggests — between the narratives—an un- 
written episode, a humming of telephone wires 
between the White House and the Senate Office 
Building. Mr. Coolidge may have repented his 
morning’s garrulity and reflected sagely that the 
moanings of a wounded Fess were a greater evil 
than his silly peans of a deathless and dogged 
Republican loyalty. 

Out of the whole matter comes the happy pros- 
pect of a silent Senator. If Mr. Fess wishes to ad- 
vance himself in the estimation of Ohio Republicans 
he will probably use less noisy and monotonous 
means in the future. Likewise, there comes the 
rumor that Senator Fess is not the only man who 
has been laid on the carpet for droning on about the 
chances of drafting Calvin for another term. As for 
the President, he has committed himself no further, 
after all. The twelve words still stand to all purposes 
unmodified, unstrengthened. It is our firm convic- 
tion that Mr. Coolidge is out of the running in 1928, 
but it remains for him to admit the-fact definitely. 


Those Terrible Turks 
ENATORS and Representatives engaged in 


loosening their tongues for another session of 
Congress should be interested in observing the ora- 
torical methods of Mustapha Kemal, President of 
Turkey. When they have revived their venomous 
aspirates and smoothed their explosive labials they 
will do well to accept Mustapha’s recent address as 
an example of something to be avoided. Commenc- 
ing one sunny Saturday afternoon the eloquent 
Mustapha delivered in ‘installments a speech which 
filled six days and used up about 400,000 words. 
In essence it was a résumé of Turkish history 
since 1918, probably the most thorough résumé of 
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anything since the completion of the last Federal 
census in the United States. Mustapha is said to 
have had it in preparation for six months. 

Its most interesting aspect is not its content, 
but the good grace with which it was received. There 
is no report to show that a single auditor fell asleep 
or left the hall during an installment of the Presiden- 
tial harangue, nor is there evidence that the doors 
were guarded. Either Mustapha Kemal is a spell- 
binder or Turks are immune to an overdose of talk- 
ing. When it was over Mustapha Kemal wept, the 
audience wept with him, and a lachrymose deputy, 
overcome with emotion, endeavored in vain to ex- 
press his gratitude. For all his demagoguery and 
vigor Senator Jim Reed could not bring about a cli- 
max like this; neither could Senator Borah nor La 
Follette minimus nor any tear-squeezer of the 
House. Some of them could talk for six days, but we 
advise them not to try it. 


Mr. Thompson’s Little British War 


F “Sport” Hermann is going to burn in Grant 
Park, Chicago, the hundred remaining volumes 
of those given to the public library by Queen Vic- 
toria and the people of London, it might be a good 
idea for the authorities of Har- 
vard University to junk the 
famous Germanic Museum be- 
cause Kaiser Wilhelm II had a 
hand in its collections. It might 
be well, on the same principle, 
for the United States Govern- 
ment to dismantle the Statue of 
Liberty and sell it for scrap iron 
because it happens to be the 
gift of France. The idea of book 
burning is one altogether worthy of the mentality 
from which sprang the famous Chicago motto, 
“Throw away your hammer and get a horn.” A no 
less desirable slogan for those who would rid us of 
foreign relics is “Throw away your books and get a 
pickaxe.” If this is not adequate, Mayor Thomp- 
son and Mr. Hermann will undoubtedly be able 
to go it one better. 

It is surprising to notice that several German 
societies in Chicago have supported the mayor in 
his advance against the British villainy in school and 
library. It is astonishing to discover Mr. Thomp- 
son suggesting that Otto L. Schmidt, president of 
the Chicago Historical Society, has disgraced “the 
German-American blood that flows in his veins” by 
defending Superintendent of Schools McAndrew. 
We did not suppose that an intelligent German 
element in the city would fall for the mayor’s 
hymn of hate. 

The latest news from Chicago adds all the more 
weight to the appraisal made of the Thompson 
régime by Victor S. Yarros in this issue of THE 





INDEPENDENT. Big Bill’s administration is an ex- 
cellent example of popular government at its worst, 
and a bonfire of books in Grant Park would add 
considerable emphasis to the argument of Will 
Durant who contends against Bertrand Russell 
that democracy is a failure. 


The Nation Works Skyward 


FFICIALS consulted their watches and spec- 
tators stirred restlessly. Lieut. Col. Benjamin 
B. Foulois studied the darkened sky and shook his 
head gravely. “I think he may have been delayed,” 
said the colonel. Harry F. 
Guggenheim, president of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aéronautics, 
did not agree. “He will be here 
on schedule,” Mr. Guggenheim 
said. At one minute before the 
appointed hour of two a gray 
monoplane swept down through 
the rain and taxied to a hangar 
on Mitchell Field. The Spsrit 
of St. Louis had completed the tour in which it 
visited every State of the Union, and during which 
its pilot attended sixty-nine official dinners, made 
approximately one hundred speeches, rode twelve 
hundred miles in parades. 

It is estimated that more than 30,000,000 people 
saw the Spirit of St. Louis during its three months’ 
swing around the country. Coupled with the trans- 
oceanic flights of Colonel Lindbergh and others, it 
did much to increase the enthusiasm for aviation 
in America. It has helped to swell the monthly 
volume of air mail from 96,925 pounds in April to 
146,088 at the present time, an increase of almost 
fifty per cent. It has encouraged municipalities to 
build and improve airports,- has brought “air- 
mindedness” to people formerly distrustful of air 
transportation. The nation owes thanks to Colonel 
Lindbergh, who has proved himself far more than 
a daring stunt flyer, and to Mr. Guggenheim, whose 
backing made the nation-wide tour possible. 

With increasing air-mindedness, provincialism 
in the United States will have small chance of 
survival. The East, which still regards Paris and 
London as somewhat more accessible than San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, will look across the con- 
tinent. The Pacific Coast, where New York appears. 
as far distant as Yokohama, will recognize that all 
is not “effete” on the opposite side of the country. 
A day may even come when Los Angeles will forego 
her monopoly on climate, Boston abandon the 
Mayflower complex, and the Corn Belt admit that 
the sun does not rise and set within the confines of 
the great valley. Air travel, air transportation, air 
mail, may do even more than radio, telegraph, and 
railways, to destroy sectionalism in America. 
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Scanning Loans Through 
Official Eyes 


HEN Senator Glass of Virginia recently 

W issued his broadside against the Depart- 

ment of State for “passing upon” the loans 
made by private American banking houses to for- 
eign nations or foreign enterprises he merely echoed 
the sentiments which have been rankling in the 
breasts of some of our more important financiers for 
the past five years. Ever since the memorable day 
early in 1922 when President Harding called to the 
White House a group headed by Mr. J. P. Morgan 
and suggested voluntary codperation between bank- 
ing houses and the Government in the matter of 
foreign loans, there has been a constant under- 
current of grumbling. It did not become articulate, 
however, until Senator Glass brought the whole 
matter into the open. 

In brief the argument on both sides is as follows: 
The banking group, having acquiesced in President 
Harding’s suggestion that before concluding a loan 
they should advise the State Department as to its 
general nature and receive word from that Depart- 
ment that no objection was offered, soon discovered 
that the mechanical process of obtaining the “no 
objection” statement became rather irksome. In 
some cases, due to bad telephone connections or the 
failure of the Treasury and Commerce Departments 
to pass their advice on to the State Department, a 
delay of a day or so might ensue. This to an anxious 
banker is most annoying. But worse still is the pos- 
sibility of having the Government enter a real 
objection, and so catapult Washington into very pri- 
vate business. In March, 1922, when the bankers 
patriotically agreed to play ball the possibility of 
interference seemed remote, but in more recent times, 
when Washington frowned on a coffee valorization 
loan to Brazil or a potash monopoly loan to a Franco- 
German group, or a contemplated loan to the state 
of Prussia, or an unproductive loan to a French 
Government department, the system lost its earlier 
patriotic charm. This became governmental interfer- 
ence with a vengeance, and bankers rued the day 
that their spokesmen had agreed to codperate with 
the Government. Furthermore, they point out that 
to interfere with such loans merely transfers the 
business to London or some other capital and the 
undesirable loan is consummated anyhow. Hence, 
the Glass tirade and the ringing in of such empty ar- 
guments as the danger of having the Government 
visa loans because of the false impression which 
might be conveyed to bond purchasers that the 
Government had indorsed such issues. 

The Administration argues, and in our opinion 
argues quite rightly, that foreign loans are a matter 
of very great concern to the nation as a whole, not 
bankers alone. It points out that no legal right is 


vested in the Government to prohibit any loan 
whatsoever — the agreement with bankers was 
purely voluntary and in the public interest. It 
knows that there is a great surplus of capital in the 
United States, that American bankers fall all over 
each other in foreign capitals trying to secure profit- 
able loan agreements, and that, say what anyone 
will, the Government is always called in if, after a 
loan is concluded, trouble develops. For instance, a 
clash will shortly develop between the Allies on one 
hand and the American banking groups which have 
loaned money to Germany on the other over the 
question of priority in payments. Then surely the 
bankers will appeal to Washington for help. 

Never has the Administration breathed a word 
against any constructive loan to any nation. In the 
case of the potash and the coffee and rubber loans, 
the purpose of the lenders was to use American dol- 
lars to assist foreign monopolies in raw materials to 
raise the price of these commodities to the American 
farmer and the American consumer — not exactly a 
patriotic purpose or one in conformity with the Ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward such measures as the 
McNary-Haugen price-fixing bill. Any open dis- 
cussion of these particular projected loans could 
hardly redound to the credit of their backers and 
the governmental opposition seems to us well 
grounded. 

Other nations all exercise some direct or indirect 
control over the export of capital. They recognize 
that foreign loans can never be entirely dissociated 
from state diplomacy or from national economics. 
In most cases they employ private loans as a direct 
diplomatic leverage with which to obtain concessions. 
Our Government never has and probably never will 
go to any such extreme. Such almost inconsequen- 
tial supervision as it has exercised has been dis- 
tinctly in the public interest and without fear or 
favor. We doubt whether the supervision should 
have legislative sanction, since in its present form of 
voluntary coéperation it is never likely to become 
oppressive. As to the Government’s approval of the 
business risks involved in any given foreign loan, 
this can best be answered by the specific denial of 
such approval in every State Department reply as 
well as the standard final “no objection” clause 
which reads “I beg to state that, in the light of the 
information before it, the Department of State 
offers no objection to this financing.” If such a state- 
ment can, as Senator Glass implies, be used by 
banks or brokerage houses for the furtherance of 
sales on the ground that the Government has ap- 
proved the issue, then the onus lies squarely on the 
salesmen involved, not upon the Department of 
State. All told, Senator Glass has raised an issue 
which can perhaps be argued with some justice on 
either side as long as it is confined to a matter of 
principle. In practice the Government has exercised 
its extralegal power with the utmost fairness. 
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Presenting Big Bill Thompson of Chicago 


By Victor S. Yarros 


FTER Chicago’s April election, which re- 
sulted in the defeat of Mayor Dever—an 
intelligent and progressive public servant — 

by his predecessor, William Hale Thompson, called 
“Big Bill” affectionately by his admirers and con- 
temptuously by his political foes, several amazed 
Eastern periodicals sent their best amateur psy- 
chologists to Chicago to study the mayor elect, 
form an impartial estimate of his intellectual and 
moral personality, and | , 


Chicago knows Thompson thoroughly, and it is 
not particularly proud of him. He regards himself 
as a Presidential possibility, and thousands of 
persons not distinguished either for intelligence or 
genuine interest in the higher problems of govern- 
ment, administration, and diplomacy share his own 
flattering estimate of his claims; but these are not 
and never will be taken seriously by any responsible 
or important group in the community. The truth 

regarding Mr. Thomp- 





son can be stated in a 





interpret him for a curi- 





ous and perplexed na- 
tional electorate. Was 
Mr. Thompson a hero, 
a magnetic leader, a 
man of destiny, a for- 
midable candidate for 
the Presidency, many 


Big Bill Thompson has made himself a national 
figure simply by leaving the nation aghast that a man 
who had made so colossal a failure of two terms as 
Chicago’s mayor could be elected to a third. And now 
Big Bill is casting a longing eye toward the White 
House. Mr. Yarros of the Chicago Daily News draws 
an annihilating portrait of this political blunderbuss, 
who promised in his last campaign to keep King George 


few words: He is in- 
dolent, ignorant of pub- 
lic issues, inefficient and 
incompetent as an ad- 
ministrator, incapable 
of making a respectable 
argument, reckless in 





asked themselves. Or 
was he a freak, a po- 


out of Chicago and Chicago out of the World Court — 


his campaign methods 
and electioneering ora- 








litical accident, a clown 

popular with the moron elements and the ground- 
lings generally, but quite negligible in serious and 
responsible politics? : 

This question, it should be explained, was a 
perfectly natural one to put and discuss freely by 
reason of the notorious and amazingly negative 
record of Mr. Thompson as mayor of Chicago for 
the eight years, 1915-1923. The gentleman was no 
stranger to newspaper readers, and they had taken 
it for granted in 1923 when Thompson stepped 
down from the mayoral chair and discreetly re- 
frained, despite the urging of fools and subservient 
friends, from running for a third term that he had 
definitely retired from public life and would devote 
himself to his favorite sports and amusements for 
the rest of his days. His return to power under very 
dramatic circumstances, and the large majority 
he received over the good-government candidate, 
Dever, were phenomena of a disturbing character, 
challenging attention and comment. 

The analysts from the East, it may be stated in 
passing, were not overpowered by Mayor Thomp- 
son’s greatness and, on the whole, were disposed to 
vote him a picturesque, clever timeserver and an 
adroit politician. But it was plain that he puzzled 
them; they gave their judgment with apparent 
hesitation; they were not sure of their own diagnosis. 
Thus it becomes necessary to “present”? Mayor 
Thompson to the nation in the light not of neces- 
sarily limited opportunities for observation and 
study, but in the light of a political and public 


record that covers nearly thirty years. 





tory, inclined to think 
evil of those who are not in agreement or sympathy 
with him, and congenitally demagogical. He can 
make extremely effective speeches on the lowest of 
political planes. He can capture audiences and 
make them feel that he is one of them — but there 
are few thoughtful persons in any of his audiences. 
His charges against opponents are wild and often 
preposterous, and it is sometimes felt and said that 
no sane man would descend to the Billingsgate and 
the depths of absurdity that mark his utterances. 


HERE are those who dismiss Thompson as a 

cunning and deliberate humbug, but such judg- 
ments are unjust and superficial. He is perfectly 
sincere. He is never wi//fully untruthful or unfair. 
The monstrous and silly charges that he makes 
he really believes in, being incapable of real thought. 
Here are the relevant facts about his career: 

He was born in Chicago in 1869 and received a 
common-school education. At the age of fourteen 
he went to Wyoming as ranch cook, brakeman, 
cattle owner, and cowboy. At the age of twenty-one 
he returned to Chicago after his father’s death to 
take charge of the family fortune and to engage in 
the real-estate business. He has been interested in 
all “manly” sports and has been director general 
of sports in the Sportsman’s Club of America. He 
has not needed to struggle for a living, and has 
been able to travel, to hunt and fish, to make 
friends, and to practice the art of mixing. He entered 
municipal politics in 1900, when he was elected 
alderman from the second ward. Strangely enough, 
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his sponsor at that time, the man who introduced 
him to politics — according to the recollections of 
an old-timer and an active citizen highly respected 
in Chicago — was William Kent, now of California, 
a political radical, a free trader, and a courageous 
fighter of spoils and corruption. In 1902 Mr. 
Thompson was elected commissioner of Cook 
County. He has been a member of various national 
commissions and a delegate to several irrigation and 
waterway congresses. He has been interested in 
playgrounds and claims to have secured the first 
appropriation for a public playground from the 
city council. He professes to be a stanch supporter 
‘of public schools and an advocate of cordial co- 
operation between schoo] and home. 


OSSESSING thus many elements of popularity, 

Mr. Thompson, running as a Republican against 
a weak Democratic candidate, was easily elected 
mayor of Chicago in 1915. Although those who 
knew him well gravely shook their heads. and 
expected little from his administration, many gave 
him credit for good impulses and honorable am- 
bitions. He had protested his love for Chicago and 
predicted for it a brilliant future, and it was thought 
that he would endeavor to give it a constructive 
and progressive administration, first of all appoint- 
ing fit and able men and women to office. As a 
matter of fact, his appointments were generally 
unfit, in some cases to the point of scandal. His 
Civil Service Commission lost no time in becoming 
—in the words of the Chicago Voters’ League — 
a “wrecking crew.” Law, economy, service, and 
decent regard for public opinion meant nothing; 
his appointees wasted public money like drunken 
sailors; he soon alienated the support of most of 
the city’s civic, industrial, and commercial bodies 
and incurred the sharp and indignant criticism of 
the self-respecting newspapers of the city by his 
policies, his appointments, and his denunciations 
of all his opponents. His administration was not 
even on speaking terms with the better elements of 
the city, including the leaders of industry and 
commerce. City hall under his appointees became 
a byword and a reproach; he himself became a 
candidate for the Presidency and paid little atten- 
tion to the difficult and important problems of the 
city. His advisers were either incompetent or dis- 
honest, and the police department became so 
corrupt that even its commissioner stated publicly 
that more than half of his officers grafted and 
protected lawbreakers. | 

Despite these debits, Mr. Thompson was re- 
elected in 1919. He had posed as the foe of the 
public utilities, of the traction companies, of the 
bankers, of the rich tax dodgers. He appealed to 
prejudice, hate, malice, and stupidity; in war 
time he promised a five-cent street-car fare and 
good car service at that fare; he threatened the 


traction companies with forfeiture of their franchises 
should they wickedly resist him. The courts even- 
tually knocked those notions on the head, and the 
car fare is still seven cents. After his reélection Mr. 
Thompson was rather suddenly converted to the 
doctrine of public ownership of local transportation 
facilities. He exploited that asset for some years 
and gained thereby support in reform circles pledged 
to municipal ownership and willing to sacrifice 
good government and taxpayers’ millions. 

The second Thompson administration was even 
more inefficient and wasteful than the first. There 
were nauseating scandals in several departments, 
and the community at last became weary of 
Thompsonism. Meanwhile the extraordinary mayor 
had heard of the League of Nations controversy, 
the World Court controversy, and other postwar 
questions, and decided to join the irreconcilables. 
He has been preaching ‘“‘ America first”’ ever since. 
In 1923 he was discreet enough not to run for a 
third term, but Mayor Dever’s stand on the pro- 
hibition question gave Thompson his third op- 
portunity last spring. Dever is a theoretical wet, 
and the people of Chicago were never in doubt 
about his attitude. Rival gangs of bootleggers and 
beer runners began to assassinate one another, and 
these crimes of violence, accompanied by wholesale 
corruption of the police, caused the community to 
despair of the cause of law and order and to fear 
that government had completely broken down. 
Dever issued orders to the police to suppress the 
lawless traffic, but succeeded only in angering 
thousands of wet Democrats, and it soon became 
clear that Dever was through. His reélection be- 
came impossible, no matter how many virtues he 


might display in office. 
HOMPSON was elected last April because he 


was wet, as “wet as the Atlantic,” in his own 
words; because he told the voters he would fight 
crime but ignore prohibition; because he received 
ninety-five per cent of the negro vote, the negroes 
regarding him as their friend and champion; be- 
cause he is the representative of “liberalism” and 
laissez faire to tens of thousands of sports, male 
flappers, cabaret patrons, gamblers, and othér 
beneficiaries of the wide-open-city policy; and 
finally because he is rabidly anti-British. During 
the war between America and Germany he was 
more than ostentatiously neutral; he said and did 
many things — and omitted to say or do many 
others — that led the pro-Germans to regard him 
as distinctly one of them. He never made an address 
to the American recruits or the returning soldiers, 
and he never gave one word of comfort to the 
Allies. He endeared himself to the pacifists as well 
as to a few defenders of free speech by his refusal 
to prevent antiwar or anticonscription meetings. 
When. Thompson first announced his mayoral 
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candidacy against Dever, not many of his oppo- 
nents took alarm. Thompson, they thought, could 
not possibly come back. But he soon disabused 
them of that confident notion. In a city like Chicago 
a politician of Thompson’s type can come back if 
the numerous elements opposed to good govern- 
ment find a common issue and, in addition, get a 
certain amount of support from groups usually 
arrayed against them. Prohibition was the winning 
issue, while Thompson’s flapdoodle and balderdash 
about King George’s interference in American 
affairs, about that same harmless sovereign’s con- 
trol of the Chicago public schools through such 
alleged tools and agents as Superintendent William 
A. McAndrew, about the insidious conspiracies of 
foreign nations to entrap Uncle Sam and strip him 
of his powers by making him a member of the World 
Court, helped to increase Thompson’s popularity 
among the boneheads and the gullible illiterates. 
It must be admitted, however, that Dever lost the 


support of several thou- 


as governor, resented the attitude of the then mayor 
of Chicago toward antiwar agitators. The Thomp- 
son machine can scotch Mr. Lowden’s candidacy, 
and a truce between them seems impossible. The 
Thompson candidacy for President may be regarded 
as a rich joke in the East or the Far West, but al- 
ready there is much speculation as to the number 
of colored delegates the friends of that candidacy 
can contrive to secure in the South. Thompson is 
probably not exactly a household name in the rural 
sections of the South, but in the cities of that 
region he is well known. He has posed for years as a 
champion of the “black brother” and has accorded 
Chicago negroes coveted “recognition.” His floor 
leader in the city council for several years was a 
negro, and the city’s black belt is supposed to enjoy 
particular immunity from police attention. The chief 
beneficiaries of this benevolence, alas! are not the 
negro churches or lodges or legitimate enterprises — 


since these need no immunity — but the keepers 
of dubious cabarets and 





sand voters who normally 
stand by the good-govern- 
ment candidates. The 
teachers in the public 
schools, for example, dis- 
liked the superintendent of 
education because he had 
insisted on discipline, on 
hard work, and on sub- 
ordination to central au- 
thority,'At least ninety per 
cent of them voted against 
Mayor Dever on this ab- 
surd “school issue.” 

Since his election Mayor 





Portrait of a Zealous Public Servant 


‘Incidentally, members of the alder- 
manic body are expressing the hope that 
the start of the fall meetings will enable 
them to see the mayor more frequently in 
the future. It was said he was in the city 
hall only once during the month of Septem- 
ber, and that at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Until today his record of visits to his city 
hall office in October is also said to amount 
to one. That was on a legal holiday on 
Wednesday, when he invited some railway 
officials to confer with him on the big south 
side terminal ordinance.”’ From a regular 
city-hall report in the “Chicago Daily 

News,” October 11, 1927 


blind pigs. Chicago, 
thanks to Thompson’s os- 
tensible and much ex- 

 ploited friendliness toward 
thenegro, has becomeasort 
of Mecca for colored work- 
ers from the near South. 
The newcomers need jobs, 
and employment is rather 
scarce just now; but 
Thompson is always splen- 
did in promise and the 
negroes expect prosperity 
as a result of his plans and 
roseate pictures. 


Mayor Thompson pro- 








Thompson, as usual, has 
paid more attention to 
flood control, to waterway development, to King 
George, to the alleged lack of patriotism in the 
school histories of America than he has to the many 
difficult and complicated problems of the munici- 
pality — traction, subway construction, budget 
making, reorganization of the city departments, 
reduction of the heavy tax rate, and so on. He no 
doubt finds city problems too dull and too trivial for 
his august consideration. He reveals no knowledge 
or comprehension of important Chicago bills before 
the State Legislature. When he cannot decline a 
committee invitation to appear and talk about such 
bills, he deals in truisms and pointless generalities, 
pleading lack of familiarity with “mere details.” 
And this gentleman is again a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States! He has announced 
his intention of running against former Governor 
Lowden if the latter is not opposed by any other 
formidable Illinois candidate. Mr. Thompson has 
an old grudge against Lowden, who was pro- 
American and pro-Allies during the war and who, 


fesses a deep and acute 
interest in national and international problems. He 
even deals with the tariff. As already said, however, 
he never argues any of these questions. Just now 
he is defying the Federal War Department in 
connection with a water-metering ordinance passed 
by the city council under Dever at the instance of 
that department in consideration of the permit 
to the Sanitary District of Chicago to divert water 
from Lake Michigan. Thompson promised the 
voters on the stump to get rid of that ordinance. 
He is meeting with difficulties, but some of his 
intimate friends have said that he is not afraid of 
the War Office, and could bluff it if he cared to 
by inviting the Federal Government to send troops 
to Chicago to stop the diversion of lake water. 
What a hero he would be in the eyes of the mob! 
His appointees on the Chicago board of education 
are doing their best to oust Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew, whom Thompson denounced as a stool 
pigeon of Great Britain! The idiocy of this charge 
is manifest to all who can (Continued on page $64) 
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Back Stage in Washington 


| ATEST among the 

splashings in the 

political pond is 
the movement of what 
was formerly called the 
“insurgent” group into 
the comparatively 
peaceful channels of 
active codperation 


Insurgents and Applesauce 


& 

The Senate insurgents, who used to be very, very 
bad, have now decided to be good and play ball with 
their Republican colleagues. In fact, they are no 
longer ‘‘insurgents’’ at all: they are just Western 
Republicans. Our Washington correspondent has 
been digging a bit more for accomplishments of Chair- 
man Butler's Republican National Committee meet- 

ing. But it’s no use — there isn’t any more 


Couzens of Michigan, 
are a Jolly Roger band 
of twelve, bold enough 
to sink at pleasure the 
frail craft of any of the 
Administration’s _ best- 
laid plans. 

Not all of them are 
yet in Washington. The 








“conference” so far 





with the Old Guard. 





Here is a _ mystery. 

This merry group of wild fellows formerly took 
singular delight in their irregular antics. They re- 
joiced in their designation of “insurgents.” It made 
them the bad men of the party. They were singled 
out for particular attention by the newspaper 
writers. Now they have dropped the cloak of their 
former pride and simply want to be known as 
Western Republicans. 

“Do you think the insurgents will—” began 
a tactless reporter to Senator Borah the other day 
to be cut short with: “What the . . . do you mean 
by the word ‘insurgent’?” 

“Members of the conference” — this proves 
the only collective phrase by which the group now 
wishes to be known — are very touchy indeed. 
“Radical” and “La Folletteites” are terms to be 
shunned henceforth. But it is like calling a Ford 
by any other name. The rattle they make will be 
about the same. The thing has possibilities. Not 
enough to frighten anyone at present, but possibil- 
ities nevertheless. 

Borah and his playfellows are setting out in 
amicable spirits to perfect some sort of Western 
coalition that will be workable. It may be true 
enough that members from States west of the 
Mississippi have never been able to put up with 
each other’s vagaries long enough to whistle the 
same tune through to the end. But the impossible 
may happen even in politics, and the sweet spirit 
of reasonableness in which the best minds are en- 
tering upon their present enterprise betokens almost 
anything — should it last. 

Even Borah himself, who has hitherto always 
attempted to dissociate himself with his own 
shadow, is attempting to play ball. We do not have 
to pursue this line of thought very far to perceive 
that should the junta be accomplished it would 
result in a formidable block of votes. Blaine and 
La Follette of Wisconsin, Norris and Howell of 
Nebraska, Brookhart of Iowa, Johnson of Califor- 
nia, Borah of Idaho, Nye and Frazier of North 
Dakota, Norbeck and McMaster of South Dakota, 


consists of five— Borah, 
Norris, Nye, Brookhart, and Frazier. This distance 
away from the active political season they have 
been all amiability and their sessions have been 
duly publicized by Mr. Borah at his daily three 
o’clock meetings with the newspaper boys who 
make the rounds of the Senate Office Building. 
Their grist keeps the mills of the front pages 
working, and they need only perform trivialities to 
achieve a headline. Lucky fellows. 

They have put out George Norris as their Presi- 
dential candidate, but they have left the way wide 
open to follow the readiest listener to their tales 
of wog. The Norris boom is a joke which even, so 
my spies inform me, brings a smile to the sober 
and slightly dyspeptic face of “Grumbling George.” 
There is no one, not even in the gaudily minded 
liberal group, who believes that Norris has a ghost 
of a show of capturing the delegates of a single State 
other than Nebraska. Talk of entering his name 
in seventeen State primaries proves the merest 
twaddle. It would be as difficult to nominate him 
as it would be to name Aimee Semple McPherson. 


be of the shrewder fellows have seen in the 
Norris racket an undercover movement for Bill 
Borah. This is very plausible, but like Norris the 
Presidential ambitions of the Idaho Senator cannot 
be taken very seriously in this, the fourth year of 
the Good Calvin. Borah has been a possibility since 
the American Legion discarded safety pins. There 
was a time when he might have headed a great 
liberal movement. But not now. There’s no senti- 
ment that way. Borah knows it. He has no longer 
any illusions about sitting in the White House with 
Alice Longworth at his knee. 

While in a legislative way the Western con- 
ference may be a very potent force, as a factor 
in choosing a Presidential candidate it proves almost 
negligible. They must inevitably swing to one of 
the near liberals, one half of one per cent radicals, 
tame fellows, milk-and-water sort of chaps. 

Undoubtedly this furnishes the reason for the 
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scant attention paid to the “I want to be good” 
plea newly sprung from the West. If there was a 
possibility of the West uniting behind a man who 
could impress the thousand-odd delegates that 
make up a Republican convention, the Mellons, 
the Hilleses, the Butlers, and the Rorabacks, who 


control Eastern destinies, would sit up and take | 


notice. They fail to be intrigued by a Norris or a 
Borah or a Hiram Johnson. 


HE mention of Mr. Butler’s name reminds me 
that I am accused of skipping over his recent 
meeting with scant attention to the mighty doings 
underneath the surface and with too much gayety. 
My defense must be that Mr. Butler’s conference 
was the greatest piffebund that has held session 
in Washington for many a day. Others may have 
found deep doings. But my own diligent research 
and the investigations of my small army of con- 
fidential spies persuades me more and more of the 
triviality of the scenes locally enacted. Of course 
great things should have been done. Action was 
written on the political skies. But they weren’t, 
at least so the brightest fellows about town report. 
In one quarter only did I find a variant from 
the stony-faced reception that awaited the work- 
ing colleagues in the party’s big powwow. It has 
been reported to me by agencies unusually reliable 
that C. Bascom Slemp, who came off the steamer 
from Europe fairly rollicking with pious demands 
and hosannas of hope that Coolidge would again 
be a candidate, received a subtlety of greeting that 
only such a seasoned politician would recognize. 
He was, in fact, greeted by both hands, an unusual 
depth of feeling to be exhibited by Mr. Coolidge 
or Mr. Butler, or indeed as the sum total of their 
sentimentality. 
Needless to say, Mr. Slemp was tremendously 
impressed. He can detect a flicker of the eye as 


quickly as the next fellow. He can translate a 


- handshake into terms of support or opposition. 


Now Mr. Slemp is not for Coolidge. Far from 
it. But as holder of Southern delegations it pays 
him well to know which way the wind blows. Mr. 
Slemp is still in a quandary. The tide of political 
opinion is swinging back to the theory that Coolidge 
may be the candidate in 1928, after all. I hereby 
plump him back in the political pool precipitately. 

Joe Kealing, the sage of Indiana as well as its 
Republican national committeeman, dismayed his 
brethren by confessing that nine out of ten dele- 
gates from his State would be for Coolidge should 
they ever be given the privilege of voting for him. 
At this frank admission several of his colleagues 
rubbed their eyes and grudgingly admitted the 
same conditions in their respective States. A group 
of national committeemen who came to Washing- 
ton to tie a millstone about the President’s neck 
found that they would have to put up with poor 
pussy after all. None dared take the offensive. They 
are now awaiting the Overt Act. 

Which one of the present candidates can oust 
the President? Hughes has emphatically declared 
for him. So has Hoover. Dawes, out of all decency, 
cannot fire off the political blunderbuss. Uncle 
Andy Mellon, of all the inner crowd, alone has 
approached the limit by stating that in his opinion 
Mr. Coolidge has removed himself. 

Perhaps he has. If the nomination were suggested 
to him now he might decline it. But June is very 
far away. It will take a more definite statement 
than “I do not choose” to clarify the atmosphere. 
If he is nominated without saying another word 
he will not turn it down. A learned doctor, who has 
seen many Presidents, remarks that it usually takes 
a shot of cocaine to get them out of the White House 
when the day of parting comes. The pain is terrific, 
the twinge severe. : 





The Dunes 


All up and down the quick and quiring shore 
New tide marks and old ruin of the sea 
Trouble the dunes in their white constancy 
Where bands of veering piper played before. 
Nor relics of a rich and elder war, 

Nor the red salvage out of black Tibet 

Shall measure the flood of sand and seasons met, 
As if eternity were at the door: 

Perhaps the stave of a Chaldean tun 

A finger-splinter from the grainy deck 

That young Ulysses trod; the timeless wreck 
And dissolution of things long begun 

When Polo journeyed under the Pleiades, 
And lotus bloomed along the eastern seas. 


Davip McCorp. 
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ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL COACHES IS ROBERT ZUPPKE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, ALMA MATER OF THE FAMOUS 
WHEATON ICEMAN, RED GRANGE. HE IS SNAPPED WITH CAPTAIN REICH OF THE 1927 TEAM 


OOTBALL—ITS MENTOR 


Between the Sport and Those Who Play It Is the Coach. 
Here Are a Few of the Middlemen 


RET Va ge woe 


FIELDING ‘*HURRY-UP’’ YOST, FOR 
TWENTY-SIX YEARS FOOTBALL COACH 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AT 
ANN ARBOR, HAS RESIGNED IN FAVOR 
OF TAD WEIMAN TO TAKE UP A POSI- 
TION ON THE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 


crane X34 


ALMOST UNMATCHED AS A CREATOR 
OF ATHLETES IS HUGO BEZDEK OF PENN 
STATE. HE IS SHOWN HERE WITH HIS 
STAFF OF ASSISTANTS, SIX OF WHOM 
ARE FORMER PENN GRIDIRON STARS 


Sint hau or an Shem mh RSA 


All photographs on this page from Wide World 
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T. A. D. JONES OF YALE HAS BEEN 
THE BONE OF CONTENTION 
AMONG ZEALOUS ALUMNI FOR 
FIVE OR SIX YEARS, BUT STILL 
HE CARRIES ON—IT JS SAID 
FOR HIS LAST SEASON THIS 
YEAR — WITH THE CONFIDENCE 
OF HIS MEN. HE IS FOUND 
HERE WITH GEORGE CONNORS, 
YALE’S DIMINUTIVE ATHLETIC 
TRAINER AND TRACK COACH 


Wide World 


Wide World 








ARNOLD HORWEEN, HARVARD 
1921, IS STILL YOUNG AS A 
COACH, BUT HIS WORK AT HIS 
ALMA MATER IN CAMBRIDGE 
IS BEING CLOSELY WATCHED 
BECAUSE OF THE INNOVATIONS 
IN STYLE WHICH HE HAS IN- 
AUGURATED. HE IS SHOWN 
HERE WITH CHUCK CARNEY 
AND DUKE DUNNE, TWO OF 
HIS CHIEF ASSISTANTS, AND 
MANAGER MAGEE 





WILLIAM ROPER OF PRINCE- 
TON HAS PRODUCED MANY 
FORMIDABLE ELEVENS. HE _ IS 
NOTED PARTICULARLY AS THE 
MAN WHO INTRODUCED THE 
HUDDLE SYSTEM INTO EAST- 
ERN FOOTBALL. WITH HIM IN 
THIS PICTURE IS CAPT. C. R. 
MEASER OF THIS YEAR'S TEAM 
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HARRY STUHLDREHER, ONE OF 
KNUTE ROCKNE’S FAMOUS 
‘FOUR HORSEMEN"’ AT NOTRE 
DAME A FEW YEARS AGO, IS 
NOW HEAD COACH OF THE 
TEAM AT VILLA NOVA COL- 
LEGE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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POP WARNER HAS PRODUCED 
WINNING FOOTBALL TEAMS AT 
LELAND STANFORD UNIVER- 
SITY FOR YEARS. HE LACKS 
THE APPEARANCE AND THE 
TRAPPINGS OF YOUR TRUE 
COACH, PERHAPS, BUT THERE 
IS NO QUESTION OF HIS ABILI- 
TIES ALONG THE ACCEPTED 
LINES 


HEAD COACH HOWARD JONES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA, SHOWN HERE 
WITH HIS STAFF, IS A BROTHER 
OF YALE’S FOOTBALL MENTOR. 
ALTHOUGH THEIR STYLES OF 
PLAY ARE RADICALLY DIFFER- 
ENT, AND ALTHOUGH A CON- 
TINENT SEPARATES THEM, 
THEY HAVE BOTH ACHIEVED 
NOTABLE SUCCESS 
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MAJOR CAVANAUGH HAS BEEN 
FOOTBALL COACH AT DART- 
MOUTH, AND MORE RECENTLY 
AT BOSTON COLLEGE. THIS 
SEASON HE HAS TAKEN UP HIS 
DUTIES AT FORDHAM UNIVER- 
SITY, IN NEW YORK. WITH HIM 
IN THE PICTURE IS ONE OF 
HIS ASSISTANTS, TONY COMER- 
FORD, HIMSELF A GLAMOROUS 
FIGURE IN THE GALLERY OF 
FOOTBALL STARS 





All photographs on this page from Wide World 


HEAD COACH CROWLEY SUC- 
CEEDED THE LATE PERCY D. 
HAUGHTON, HARVARD'S MOST 
RENOWNED COACH, AT COLUM- 
BIA, AND IS CARRYING ON THE 
RENAISSANCE IDEA WHICH HAS 
BEEN URGED AT THE NEW 
YORK CITY UNIVERSITY IN RE- 
CENT YEARS 


UP THE RIVER AT THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
AT WEST POINT, CAPT. BIFF 
JONES IS GETTING READY TO 
TURN A TRICK OR TWO ON 
THE NAVY. HE APPEARS GENIAL 
OVER THE PROSPECTS, AS DOES 
TEAM CAPTAIN HARRY WILSON 
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A Prescription for the Public House 
Great Britain Surveys the Road to Prohibition 


By J. B. Atkins 


O temperance proposal in recent years has 
had better backing from men of all parties 


than that known as the Oxford bill. It was 
originally introduced by the Bishop of Oxford, and 
though he is dead and the bill has been overhauled 
and has since been sponsored by the Bishop of Liver- 
pool, it is still popularly called the Oxford bill. In the 


During the war the state through a board of control 
exercised extremely strict supervision though leav- 
ing the trade — except in two or three small areas — 
in private hands. It was a miraculous period. The 
board raised the price of drink and shortened the 
hours of opening for public houses. Drunkenness 
virtually disappeared. Meanwhile, the trade was 


House of Lords a 
short time ago it suf- 
fered a smashing 
defeat. Its friends 
must see now that it 
has no hope of suc- 
cess. It has lost 
ground instead of 
gaining it. If this 
bill which repre- 
sents the greatest 
common measure 





The spirit of Volsteadism is as uncompromising in 
Great Britain as in this country, and the curious in- 
sistence of the reformers upon all or nothing is a familiar 
phenomenon to Americans. Mr. Atkins, British corre- 
spondent of THE INDEPENDENT, discusses the problem 
in a thoroughly constructive manner. England will never 
vote prohibition, he believes, but the reformers refuse 
to concentrate upon a section of the field where they 
might well make improvements —‘‘the obliteration 
of the low-class public houses.”” Instead of making public 
houses place their emphasis upon recreation rather than 

‘drinking, they insist on prohibition or nothing 


more prosperous 
than it had ever 
been before. It much 
more than re- 
couped itself for 
lessened sales by the 
higher prices. 

One would have 


thought that the ‘ 


temperance re- 
formers, noting 
these unexpected 











of agreement 





phenomena, would 





among “reformers”’. 
cannot prosper, it is difficult to see what measure can 
meet with greater success by way of compromise. 

Yet there are certain glaring defects in our public- 
house system which wait to be remedied. The 
possibility of effecting the remedies is being sacri- 
ficed to the fanatical retention of phrases that 
belong to a past condition of affairs, and to the 
maintenance between the trade and its enemies of a 
war that has ceased to have any real meaning. 

It is necessary to look back in order to understand 
Britain’s case. A generation or more ago nearly all 
reform was based on the assumption that prosperity 
of the trade necessarily meant the demoralization of 
the people. The richer the trade became the clearer 
was the proof that it was pushing its poisonous 
wares at the expense not only of the pocket but of 
the character of the nation. The “drink traffic,” as 
it was called, must be ended. The real objection, 
sometimes avowed but often unavowed, was, even 
then, prohibition. The reformers, in fine, hoped 
ultimately to get rid of all public houses, but as they 
knew that immediate prohibition was impossible 
they settled down to try to reduce the number of 
public houses as quickly as possible. To try to im- 
prove a public house and make it “respectable” was 
paltering with the enemy, whitewashing the devil. 
No, gradual extermination of the pest was the only 
policy for Christian men! 

It was not till the war came that this ancient 
assumption was proved to be quite unfounded. 


adapt their reforms 
accordingly; but so bemused are they by phrases 
that they carry on as though no new startling fact 
had been imported into the argument. The trade is 
still the only enemy. The trade, instead of being 
compelled to apply some of its great profits to im- 
proving itself still further, is attacked as though it 
were capable, in spite of all the Government might 
do in the way of even stricter control, of ruining the 
whole nation. The trade must go! Either there must 
be no drink, as the minority of reformers wish, or 
drink must be sold, as the majority of those sup- 
porting the Oxford bill wish, by those who have no 
private interest whatever in the amount sold. The 
trade as a private concern is in either.case threatened 


with extinction. It spends hundreds of thousands of © 


pounds every year in defending itself, and the re- 


formers never fail to put up the necessary hundreds ° 


of thousands to continue the fight, 


EANWHILE, it seems to countless onlookers 

like me, who do not believe in prohibition 

but want sobriety and respectable public houses, 
that all these hundreds of thousands are wasted. 
The waste, indeed, is in Talleyrand’s phrase worse 
than a crime; it is a blunder. The hundreds of 
thousands over a measurable period of years would 
give us all the improvements we require. The change 
needed is not the substitution of the state for the 
private trader, but the enforced transformation. of 
the squalid drinking dens in crowded industrial 
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areas. The transformation could be accomplished 
with the least danger, partly by encouraging and 
partly by compelling a trade which would be always 
strictly controlled. It would be accomplished with 
the greatest danger of pledging the credit of the 
state and adding another to our tangle of handy 


political wires. 


OW that the Oxford bill after several trial 
trips has exploded, the reformers are left with 
no clear policy, only with their bundle of phrases. 
This is a strange fact when we reflect upon the great 
part temperance reform played in the past. The 
Liberal party in its grand days, for instance, never 
faced the country without giving temperance a high 
place in its program. As I write these words I see a 
program for the Liberal Summer School, and I find 
that temperance is not even mentioned. No doubt 
there is a special and easy explanation of this omis- 
sion. Sir Herbert Samuel is now the manager of the 
Liberal party, and he does not believe in local 
option, at all events as local option is applied in the 
. Oxford bill. Now Sir Herbert Samuel’s hints have 
the force of law with the Liberals. They are grateful 
to him for having put his immense organizing 
abilities at their disposal, and they would rather 
never mention temperance reform again than 
estrange him. 

Even without any new legislation we shall go on 
becoming gradually a more sober nation. The change 
in my lifetime has been extraordinary. Saturday 
evenings and bank holidays used to fill the towns 
with lurching, pugnacious men and _ screaming 
women. Now you have to look far for a drunken 
person even on a holiday! What has been the cause? 
Lord Dawson of Penn, the distinguished physician 
who did more than any single speaker to break the 
Oxford bill in the House of Lords, says general social 
progress. Dr. Arthur Shadwell, a very close observer 
of industrial economics, says higher price of drink 
and shorter hours of opening. I believe both are 
right, but it is necessary to apply their explanations 
precisely. Unquestionably the general cause of in- 
creasing sobriety over a long period has been educa- 
tion, which has brought a broader view of the 
amenities of life; better housing; the better feeding 
which has been made possible by higher wages, and 
the spread among wage earners, who have more 
energy than formerly, of a love of open-air sports 
and physical fitness. But though this is generally 
true the rather sudden improvement of the last few 
years, and particularly during the war, requires a 
special explanation and this is provided by higher 
prices and shorter hours. 

The Oxford bill was the result of a fatal alliance 
between those who are in effect prohibitionists and 
those who want “disinterested management,” that 
is to say, the placing of the trade in the hands of a 
board appointed by Parliament. It is an alliance 


between men who regard drink as an accursed thing 
and men who are ready to give it a perpetual sanc- 
tion. The bill proposed to divide England into fairly 
large voting areas, and to give the voters in each 
area three options: 1, no change from the existing 
system; 2, disinterested management; 3, no license. 
The first option of “no change” was, of course, 
thrown in to give the measure a nice democratic 
appearance of endowing each area with complete 
power to do as it wished. There was a reservation, 
however. If an area voted for no license or for dis- 
interested management it could never return to the 
existing system. There was not really to be “full 
popular control” at all, though the bill promised it. 

Apart from not fulfilling its own claims the bill 
was open to all the usual objections that are justly 
raised to local option. Local option is necessarily a 
kind of class legislation. A majority of well-to-do 
people may deprive others of their only club which 
is the pub. Positive law enters into a region where 
positive law has no right to be; voters are called upon 
to decide for their fellows what is properly a matter 
of individual judgment. And local option is bound to 
end in disappointment in two particular ways. The 
areas which consume most drink and are obviously 
in the greatest need of restriction will probably have 
a majority for drink. The “respectable” areas may 
vote themselves dry though they have never been 
disgraced by any drunkenness. In Scotland, where 
local option is in force, there are very scanty 
results. A self-denying vote in one area is counter- 
balanced by a revulsion of feeling in another; 
throughout the country the average net result is 
nothing. The same sort of thing would certainly 


happen in England. 


2 order to introduce this system of stereotyp- 
ing negation we are asked by the friends of the 
Oxford bill, who are as well meaning as they are 
unwise, to pay an enormous penalty. The penalty is 
that the trade would be effectively prohibited from 
improving itself and that the most hopeful of all 
roads of progress would be barred. A moment’s 
reflection will show why this must be so. The voting 
in the local-option areas would take place every four 
years. The owner of public houses, that is to say, 
stands his chance of having sentences of death 
passed on him every four years. Will he spend 
money on improving his property, on improving 
those inferior houses which are the blot on the whole 
trade, if he knows that his possession may at any 
time be taken away from him? Of course he will not. 
He may be a public enemy, if the temperance 
reformers are right, but he is not an idiot. 

There seems to me to be only one way of wiping 
out the blot, and that is that there should be an 
agreed policy between the moderate reformers and 
the trade itself, which has been rapidly learning 
that respectable conduct is its true insurance for the 
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future. The prohibitionists and the supporters of 
disinterested management are simply tripping one 
another up. The latter had much better make up 
their minds to drop the prohibitionists. It is ad- 
mitted that we could never have prohibition in this 
country unless the nation voluntarily laid the ban 
on itself. But it never will. 


HE problem, then, is to raise the level of all the 

public houses that fall below a certain stand- 
ard of decency. It is also to aim at making them as 
far as possible places of general refreshment and 
recreation instead of mere drink shops. We are not 
without excellent models for this ideal. The Carlisle 
district retains the state-managed houses which are 
a relic of the special war conditions. The principle of 
administration has been “fewer and better.” Many 
licenses have been extinguished — rather too many, 
I fancy, judging by the overcrowding in the surviv- 
ing houses — and the houses which were kept have 
been transformed. Narrow bars, where the implica- 
tion of the place used to be “ Drink or get out!” have 
been turned into spacious rooms where a man can 
bring his wife without reproach, and sit comfortably 
and talk or play games at his leisure. The architec- 
ture, the furniture, and the decorations are agree- 


ably simple and 


Hitherto most of the licensing justices have refused 
permission to the owners of public houses to enlarge 
their buildings. They have acted on the entirely 
fallacious rule of thumb: “The more space the more 
drinking.” The Carlisle experiment has blown that 
theory into smithereens. The trade should be given 
conditional security — security so long as it observes 
an appointed standard. If legislation to this effect 
were introduced the justices would all follow the 
lead of their enlightened colleagues, who have al- 
ready rid themselves of the old hallucination. 
Improved houses could then become universal. 

Again, the Government would do well to change 
the system of taxation. At present the taxation is on 
the premises. The owner of a wretched, cramped 
house who sells a good deal of drink makes hand- 
some profits, and the owner of a spacious, im- 
proved house is hard put to it to avoid a loss. This 
is a nightmare of inversion. The taxation ought 
surely to be on the alcoholic content of the drink. 
That would work fairly and beneficially for the 
people. I should also like to see it made illegal to pay 
commission on the sale of alcoholic drink, 

This restriction would be only part of an over- 
hauling of the whole administration of the trade 


which is at present in a hugger-mugger condition. 
This immense 





trade does not pro- 





tasteful, and the 
psychological 
effect upon rough 
people is remark- 
able. They feel that 
they must be on 
their best behavior 
in such places. 

It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to 
have state owner- 
ship in order to get 
such improve- 
ments. The state 


The Case Against the Monkey 


Thirteen States have considered bills this year to prohibit the 
teaching of evolution in their schools. And the fight has just begun. 
What are the Fundamentalists aiming at in their campaign to push 
evolution from the schools? No man is better fitted to answer this 
question than Rev. William B. Riley, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and president of the Christian 
Fundamentals Association. The Editors have therefore re- 
quested him to state the reasons for his militant crusade against 
evolution. Dr. Riley is captain of the Fundamentalist host. More 
than any other man, he is devoting his energies to making this 
widely accepted theory a forbidden subject for instruction in 
State-supported schools. His important article will appear in 

our issue of November 12 


vide regular 
graded, lifelong 
employment as it 
should. It is full 
of alleys that lead 
nowhere. The 
trade must provide 
employment as 
much esteemed as 
the public house of 
the future will be. 
On such lines as 
these there might 
be an agreed pol- 





as drink owner 





would be liable to 
a political pressure, different in kind but perhaps 
worse in results than the pressure which the temper- 
ance propagandists allege the publican puts upon his 
customers to buy drink. The trade itself has inaugu- 
rated a system of “improved” public houses of the 
refreshment-house type. These houses are conducted 
by salaried managers, instead of by ordinary publi- 
can tenants, who receive no commission on the sale 
of alcoholic drinks. They are spacious and put the 
emphasis on entertainment, games, and talk, rather 
than on mere drinking. The trouble is that these 
improved houses are relatively so few that they 
touch only the fringe of the problem. 

I am convinced that the hope for the future lies, 
as I have said, in partly encouraging and partly 
compelling the trade to provide a better service. 


icy. I am sure that 
in a few years the problem of drunkenness would 
then become negligible. But is there any hope of an 
agreed policy? I am bound to confess that I see very 
little. The temperance reformers will net even speak 
with the enemy .in the gate. They mistrust him so 
profoundly that they think he will wriggle out of any 
net set for him by the Government. And so we are 
faced with this curious state of the drink problem: 
no distinct policy is before the public; money is be- 
ing poured out on attack and defense; all too little 
money is being spent where it is required —on the 
obliteration of our remaining scandal of the low- 
class public houses. Once bring to bear an enlight- 
ened pressure in this direction and a great part of 
the problem is solved. But no out-and-out dry will 
countenance it. 
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The Shadow Stage 


HE director of that little German 
masterpiece, “The Last Laugh,” 
has made his first picture in Amer- 
ica. His name is Fred W. Murnau, and the 
title of the picture is “Sunrise.” I think it 
is pretty bad, and, while it does not neces- 
sarily follow, I think the masses for whom 
it was diligently but inadvisedly prepared 
will award it a short and lean career. I 
should not be surprised to hear, however, 
that it is such a howling success in “the 
Central of Europe” that Herr Murnau 
will be called back to his native Pilsner by 
popular acclaim. That would be a pity, for 
any man who can do so exceedingly well 
with the ancient business of the last laugh 
should certainly be given another crack at 
“came the dawn” no matter what the 
cost. I sincerely hope that Mr. William 
Fox, well-known producer and importer, 
will see to it in his customarily open- 
handed fashion, 

“Sunrise,” you will gather, is Teutonic. 
That might have sufficed for its dismissal 
ten years ago, but it won’t do now. The 
films of “Du Barry” and “Siegfried” and 
“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” are also 
Teutonic. The German label has stood for 
more genuine cinema excitement since 
1918 than that of any other European 
country. So, to begin all over again, 
“Sunrise” is a Berlin director’s notion of 
how a theme may be made universally 
touching. As a starter, almost any story 
of a man’s frustrated attempt to kill his 
wife will do, the essential thing being to 
diagram it with the utmost deliberation in 
the terms of the dear, stodgy, eternal 
peasantry. According to the recipe, pas- 
sions and pleasures are to be poured 
like thick glue from these lumpish ves- 
sels of the soil, thus achieving a drama- 
tization of Everyman and Everywoman 
Everywhere! 

But of course Murnau is up to some- 
thing. It probably has to do with “knock- 
ing the shackles of realism from the film.” 
All our German friends from Max 
Reinhardt down seem to have an itch for 
that thankless job. These heavy, elemental 
folk of “Sunrise” are just a cut above the 
iiber-marionette. What they feel and do 
is so undistinguished, so banal that it 
might be symbolic of all common be- 
havior, with the result that the emotions 
and gestures of the piece fall just short of 
being stylized in their stark simplicity. 
Against this severe and homely back- 
ground the director can throw the com- 
plexities and sophistication of his camera, 
alternating his arrestingly beautiful peas- 
ant interiors with trick dissolves and 


The Foreign Element 


By Perceval Reniers 


photographic fireworks that are sheer 
camera magic. While the scheme is well 
designed to make the pictorial artist 
happy, the total outcome is unmistakably 
soggy. I doubt if it will touch even the 
simple hearts of the American peasantry, 
brought up with such strict reverence for 
“The Angelus” and “The Man with the 
Hoe.” 

With the flopping of “Sunrise,” Mr. 
William Fox must feel sorely misled. He 
did the right thing, surely, and did it 
handsomely. He played his part in the 
American raid on the best talent in the 
German studios when he imported Herr 
Murnau. That was not only the vogue; it 
also seemed the logical thing to do. For if 
Lubitsch and Murnau could make pictures 
in Germany that excited paroxysms of 
critical glee when shown in America, why 
should they not make pictures in America 
with the same pleasing results? 


AVING seen Herr Murnau safely 
bestowed on Hollywood, Mr. Fox 
again did the proper thing. He let him 
have his head, or at least a sizable portion. 
If so many people agreed that what was 
wrong with American pictures could be 
remedied if only the foreign directors were 
permitted to be themselves in Hollywood, 
it was worth a try. And after all this, to 
have a doughy picture laid on one’s stoop, 
a picture that is proving hard to sell even 
in combination with a movietone of the 
Cast Iron Duke of Italy —that is 
enough to sour one on art and artists 
forever. Unhappy Mr. Fox! 

As I have said before, it is to be hoped 
not. Our picture makers have learned a 
good deal more than they will admit from 
Murnau’s colleagues who preceded him 
here: from Ernst Lubitsch and Ernst 
Vajda and Hans Kraly and Emil Jan- 
nings. It is not improbable that they 
should get something from Murnau. 
After all, his subsequent stories need not 
be furnished by Hermann Sudermann, 
who contributed “Sunrise,” and conse- 
quently some of the echt Deutsch viewpoint 
may disappear. No one who has not seen 
the second-rate German stuff that the 
Little Cinema Theatres have been ladling 
out can fully understand how very tire- 
some the echt Deutsch viewpoint gets to be. 

From Lubitsch, the first of the Germans 
to be enticed to Hollywood, we have had 
nothing lately of any account. A picture 
of “Old Heidelberg” called, all inclusively, 
“The Student Prince in Old Heidelberg,” 
recently began a run at the Astor Thea- 


‘tre and Lubitsch is credited with the 


direction. Still we have nothing of any ac- 
count. Contrary to the official publicity 
screamer for the producers that, upon 
joining forces with them, Lubitsch “re- 
quested above everything else that he be 
permitted” to do this film, the assignment 
must have given him the blind staggers. 
It is a hundred-to-one shot that any 
intelligent director who is asked to do 
another picture on the hopeless love of the 
crown prince for the barmaid has a sud- 
den seizure of no ordinary migraine. “The 
Student Prince” seemed to this observer 
to be about as sparkling as warm soda 
pop, going completely operetta about 
halfway through. I do not see that any 
of this can be laid up against Lubitsch. 

The influence of the foreign element on 
the so-called American films — we must 
face this horrid truth sooner or later — is 
sufficient just now to make many of them 
anything but pristine, one hundred per 
cent American films. What with leading 
men and leading comedians from England, 
directors from Germany, Sweden, and 
France, and leading ladies from whatever 
countries engender such names as Banky 
and Garbo, it is doubtless high time for 
some sort of action by the Klan. And 
surely there is something in the situation 
for the use of Mayor William Hale 
Thompson, Chicago’s own Nathan Hale. 


S yet the French colony is small. 
There is the man who directed 
“The Cat and the Canary” rather pyro- 
technically, and his name, I believe, is 
Paul Leni. In particular, there is Harry 
d’Abbadie d’Arrast, and from his name 
and his adroit way with screen comedy we 
may assume that he is not without Gallic 
blood. If memory serves, he had some 
apprentice job or other on the Chaplin lot 
during the making of “The Gold Rush.” 
The point of the moment is that he is 
associated as director with one of the 
most ingratiating bits of artifice in which 
that elegant of elegants, Adolphe Menjou, 
has appeared, namely, “Service for 
Ladies.” The same pair has since done 
something called “A Gentleman of 
Paris.” Though fairly diverting, it 
wouldn’t greatly have mattered if I had 
not mentioned it. “Service for Ladies,” 
on the contrary, that gilded romance of a 
Parisian head waiter, will remain among 
the mentionables for some time to come. 
For both d’Arrast and Menjou have been 
apt pupils in the school best suited to their 
own bents — the Chaplinesque. And the 
two of them in combination were bound 
to strike sparks. 
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Readers and Writers 


E have all heard of the critic, 

W although we may not remember 
his name,:who declared that, 
whenever a new book was published, he 
read an old: one. Likewise, of the gentle- 
man who said: “Fe ne dis plus, je relis.” A 
variant upon these two attitudes has 
supplied me with a great deal of interest 
and amusement: Whenever an author’s 
second or third book seems to be achiev- 
ing success — commercial or otherwise — 
I refrain from reading it until I have read 
its predecessors. If I have already read 
the latter, I reconsider them in the light 
of the author’s newly fledged fame. 
Sometimes, if the circumstances suggest 
it, I turn to a neglected book by another 
writer, only to find there everything 


‘which is regarded as constituting the 


peculiar merit of the work now being 
“boosted.” 

We all know of certain good books 
which have earned neither money nor 
fame for their authors, while volumes, 
no better and often worse, on the same 
subject are a success. I have so often 
mentioned examples of this when dis- 
cussing the successful cases that I shall 
mention no names. Less invidious are the 
distinctions between first books of merit 
which have not come into their own 
until the writer, by a later success, draws 
attention to them, and those later works 
so often of equal or less, but never of 
greater, distinction. 

It was “A London Venture” which 
first attracted attention to Michael 
Arlen, and even gave rise to the rumor in 
London that it was written by George 
Moore. Returning to this country in 
1920 I discovered that the book was 
about to be published in an American 
edition. It was published, and it was 
practically ignored. A couple of years 
later, Michael Arlen was famous over 
here. Yet, “‘A London Venture” is not 
only his best book, but it contains every- 
thing which - his delighted admirers 
regarded as the quintessence of Arlenism. 
If “The Lay Anthony” and “Mountain 
Blood” were not Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
best novels, they were assuredly of more 
than enough importance to draw atten- 
tion to him before the success of “The 
Three Black Pennys.” Norman Douglas 
is the idol of the sophisticates, and even 
of intelligent people, yet the book that 
made his name, “South Wind,” was 
born and died here, unhonored and un- 
sung. “Old Calabria” and “Fountains 
in the Sand” were also available, but 
they no more made him popular than 
did the publishers make Conrad popular 
who vainly tried to sell his best books. 


By Ernest Boyd 


These profound meditations are sug- 
gested by a much advertised book, which 
I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing, 
“Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne” (Bobbs- 
Merrill). The adjectives which enthu- 
siastic reviewers are hurling at it may 
be excessive, but they do not surprise me, 
for I have been re-reading F.J.Hudleston’s 
“Warriors in Undress” (Little, Brown), 
the author’s first book, published in the 
dim past of autumn, 1926. I cannot re- 
call having heard an allusion to this 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 


The Promised Land. By Ladislas 
Reymont (Knopf). 

Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt). 

Something About Eve. By James 
Branch Cabell (McBride). 

Men Without Women. By Ernest 
Hemingway (Scribner). 


GENERAL 


Since Victor Hugo: French Literature 
of To-day. By Bernard Fay (Little, 
Brown). 

Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). 

Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann 
(Macmillan). 

Some People. By Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Circus Parade. By Jim Tully (Albert 
& Charles Boni). 











entertaining volume in the reviewing 
circles where our national book advertis- 
ing is done. The literary megaphones 
were silent, and at best Mr. Hudleston 
may have some clippings showing that 
his book was reviewed in the United 
States, but not by those who have the 
power to enchant the ear of the Baker 
and Taylor Company, the American 
News Company, and those other poten- 
tates of the bookselling business without 
whose enthusiasm we poor authors are 
helpless. 


HE genial general who enlivens 

Bernard Shaw’s “Devil’s Disciple” 
should make an excellent subject for Mr. 
Hudleston, who is librarian at the British 
War Office and has already given ample 
proof of his ability to write with a 
cynicism as genial as Burgoyne’s — as 
reported by Shaw — of officers and gen- 
tlemen. “Warriors in Undress” is the 
work of a man who is as pleased by the 


imbecilities of human nature in general, 
and of military human nature in par- 
ticular, as he is proud of the traditions 
of the institution and the profession with 
which he is officially connected. War 
Office, with all thy faults I love thee 
still, is the sentiment inspiring him. 

He uses American colloquialisms almost 
correctly, though he does refer to a 
certain New York street as “The Large 
White Thoroughfare,” and his historical 
reflections are tinged with Anglo-American 
humor. “If on the 8th of May, 1767, 
Charles Townshend at dinner had not 
drunk too much champagne,” and if the 
House of Commons had listened to the 
advice of Alderman Beckford, “father 
of the author of Vathek,” Mr. Hudleston. 
suggests that “the Boston Tea Party 
might never have taken place, and we 
might now . . . be using instead of the 
languid ‘Hear! Hear!’ the vivacious 
‘Attaboy!’”’ 


OR sardonic humor no chapter gets 

to the heights of that on Garibaldi: 
By the time he concludes it, Mr. Hudle- 
ston has reached a condition bordering 
on indignation —a rare state for him. 
“France had many humiliations to suffer 
in 1871 at the hands of ‘that there 
Beastmark,’ as the Cockney of the period 
termed the Prussian statesman. But, 
perhaps the greatest humiliation was that 
the France of St. Louis, of St. Jeanne 
d’Arc, of the Roi Soleil, of the Great 
Napoleon, should have had, as sole ally 
against the Teuton hordes, this toothless 
and impotent old lion and his pack of 
jackals.” 

Wellington, of course, is a fruitful 
source of the kind of anecdotes and 
information in which this book abounds. 
At Waterloo the duke and Lord Anglesey 
engaged in this animated exchange of 
impressions: Said the latter, “By God, 
I’ve lost my leg!” “Have you, by God?” 
replied Wellington. But most of the sto- 
ries, if a credit to iron discipline, do not 
show the duke in a very pleasant light. 
In a much more sympathetic sketch of 
“Frederick, the Soldier’s Friend,” who 
was George III’s favorite son, the Duke 
of York, Mr. Hudleston draws a portrait 
of the real John Bull of tradition, and 
quotes him as admitting Wellington’s 
military talents, but as thinking him 
“false and ungrateful,” never giving 
credit to his officers, and “unwilling to 
put forward men of talent who might be 
in a situation to claim some share of 
credit, the whole of which he was desirous 
of engrossing himself.” This disposition, 
alas! is not confined to warriors. 
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The Refinement of Nationality 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIVI- 
LIZATION. By Charles A. and Mary 
R. Beard. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 2 vols. $12.50. 


raising to religion that has not been 
offered to the public in “outline” 
form, the neglect will be supplied shortly. 
Publishers, having discovered an appetite 
for knowledge in synoptic and pellet form, 
will hardly stop now. It is no part of the 
reviewer’s intention to disparage outlines 
of literature, history, or salesmanship, 
but to point out that this isn’t one. In 
rapidly turning its leaves and looking 
at the chapter headings, it appears a 
distended Wells outline applied to the 
American scene. But though the book is 
distinctly popular in tone and surveys the 
whole American scene from the red men 
to Cal, it has peculiarities that throw it 
outside the outline category. It is long 
enough to be an actual history of America; 
its modern-mindedness and easy style 
make it a good layman’s history; and 
the originality and depth of Professor and 
Mrs. Beard’s research make it impossible 
for the professional historian to neglect it. 
For a long time there has been the need 
of an account, not of America’s political 
and economic development, but of ail 
the factors, social, cultural, political, or 
economic, that make up for better or for 
worse what we term American civiliza- 
tion. The political and economic events of 
history play their full part in the Beard 
book, but they are viewed, together with 
geography, education, costume, litera- 
ture, and all the other elements of life, 
as tributaries to a single stream. The story 
is the story of the stream, and not of the 
battles, elections, and books that make it 
up. No other American historian has tried 
this job on anything like the scale or with 
anywhere near the success achieved by 
the Beards. It is comparable with the work 
of Green and Trevelyar. in England. 
From the problems of English coloni- 
zation in the Seventeenth Century to the 
distressful condition of the farmers in 
President Coolidge’s Administration, orig- 
inal research and a saturation in the 
original documents of the case make the 
Beards’ story both salty and authorita- 
tive. Repeatedly the book crosses and 
contradicts the textbook legend of his- 
tory, and repeatedly takes issue with 
rooted opinions of all classes. It points 
out, for example, to the distress of family 
pride that of all the so-called Cavalier 
families of Virginia but three can trace 
their lineage to the nobility of England, 
a handful are descended from the minor 


I there is any subject from poultry 


gentry, and the rest of the “Cavaliers” 
derive from the middle and lower classes. 
Though doing full justice to the amenities 
of the old planter civilization, it points 
out that the laws on the Virginia statute 
books against immorality were as savage 
as those of Massachusetts. The chapter 
on Provincial America should be read by 
every present inhabitant of the United 
States. A better idea of the various cul- 
tures out of which modern America has 
sprung can be gained here than from all 
the textbooks on America put together. 
The variety rather than the rigidity or the 
narrowness of Colonial American life is 
the impression that the Beards record and 
document. One example is sufficient to 
make the point clear. In the dark ages of 
Puritanism, when Jonathan Edwards was 
thundering his grim theology of hell and 
damnation, Benjamin Franklin at the 
head of a group of freethinkers and athe- 
ists was founding his scientific society 
in Philadelphia which entered into active 
communication with the best scientific 
minds of England and the Continent. 
The skull of dead historical theory and 


the living face of propaganda stare up 


from the chapter on the Revolution. It 
outlines with brilliance and brevity old 
and new views on “the causes.” Here in 
admirable if ironic summary is the old 
American anti-British version, and the 
opposite and equally decisive anti- 
American British version. Then there is 
the “racial interpretation,” and the view 
of certain British liberals that the Ameri- 
can Revolution was simply a triumph of 
British liberalism in America. 
as HE Rise of American Civilization” 
is unusual in tending toward the 
untechnical, the simple, and the popular, 
but, on disputed and critical issues, indi- 
cating the evidence and as a rule giving 
opposing viewpoints. The history is as 
free from a conscious thesis or special 
pleading as any ever written. Neverthe- 
less, like any decisive writing it has a 
definite viewpoint, which is always ap- 
parent and may irritate readers with 
antagonistic views and no intellectual 
imagination. The authors believe that the 
nonpolitical aspect of history is the most 
important and the most neglected. Hence, 
there is a great emphasis upon economic 
causes. Nevertheless, cultural and social 
influences are fully and brilliantly repre- 
sented. The Beards hold no class in any 
peculiar reverence, and display at times a 
certain scholarly glee in exposing the 
claims of all of them: of Puritans, Cava- 
liers, business men, or Wilsonian idealists. 
But on the whole, as wealth and privilege 


have dictated more orthodox legends than 
any other group, wealth and privilege, 
when legends are to be exposed, draw 
the lion’s share of the Beards’ attention. 
Theirs is the liberalism of the open mind, 
full of curiosity about every phase of life 
and determined to tell the truth about it. 


NE legitimate criticism of “The Rise 

of American Civilization” is inspired 
by itslength. Although it “reads fast,” and 
though for all its length economy is shown 
by the authors in selecting from an il- 
limitable sea of source material, it is much 
too long. Two volumes of eight hundred 
pages each are discouraging for the lay 
reader, and it is he who should read the 
book through as a whole. Many critics 
have been enthusiastic about the work, 
but there has been a tendency to attack 
the last half. Mr. Mencken found the 
Colonial matter to his taste, but as the 
Nineteenth Century pages failed to gee 
with his ideas of American boobery, 
he found fault with volume two. In my 
own reading of the later chapters I was 
conscious, beneath the same lively ap- 
proach, the same critical keenness, the 
same largeness of human interest, of an 
uncertainty in performance. This, I be- 
lieve, is inevitable because the recording 
of recent events tends more toward jour- 
nalism than toward history. The long view, 
the illuminating generalization into which 
fall a multiplicity of whirling details, is 
impossible. Either the details must be re- 
corded in a kind of chaos, or a generaliza- 
tion guessed at which may endure, or 
which may pass away within the decade. 
The chapters on the war and the peace 
fall into the last category; the chapter 
entitled “The Machine Age” into the 
former. I don’t want to be misunderstood. 
I see no way in which this more recent 
material could have been turned more 
completely into history, and in some ways 
these pages are the most stimulating of 
all, but I question whether they belong 
with the rest. The vivid but scholarly 
story of American civilization could have 
been carried up to the eighteen-eighties 
in the authors’ first manner, and with 
some cutting put into a single volume. 
Then why couldn’t another book — in a 
frankly tentative and journalistic tone — 


have followed to supplement the first and _ 


bring the story to 1927? 

When specialists have finished making 
their specific criticisms of the Beards’ 
book, as is inevitable and desirable, the 
work will remain as the first attempt to 
tell fully, popularly, and accurately the 
whole story of the making of American 
civilization. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


History of Anthony Waring. By May 
Sinclair. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


HE fever for outline histories has 
attacked May Sinclair. The “History 
of Anthony Waring” is not a history at 
all, but the synopsis of a novel with just 
enough conversation added to fill 131 
small pages. Anthony’s life was not a 
happy one. His mother died when he was 
small; his Aunt Sarah was given to fits of 
temper. When Anthony reached manhood 
he decided against the law, his father’s 
profession, and entered a_ publishing 
house where he became literary adviser to 
the firm. Meanwhile, his private life was 
not successful. He fell in love with a flirt, 
a prostitute, and finally the trained nurse 
who cared for him during an attack of 
pleurisy. This was the most unfortunate 
affair of all, for Ellen after marriage 
turned out to be a jealous shrew. Mr. 
Waring, Senior, died because he could not 
bear to live in the same house with her, 
and Anthony quickly ceased to care for 
her. A few years later he fell in love with 
the wife of an absent friend, but virtue 
resisted inclination, and he bade her fare- 
well along with the promise of happiness. 
After this he lived to a meaningless old 
age and died of a welcome heart disease. 
Perhaps it is as well that May Sinclair 
did not elaborate on her mournful enter- 
tainment. Although simple and direct with 
flashes of power and vitality, too much 
is left untold to bring to life the fugitive 
characters that occupy the brief chapters, 
or to make significant the shadow of one 
funeral falling across another. 


** ke * * 


Dream of a Woman. By Remy de Gour- 
mont. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2.50. 

N the letters which make up this lyric 
and sensual tapestry of love, Remy de 

Gourmont weaves the narrative of four 

tangled love affairs. “ Dream of aWoman” 

is literature of the mind, the art of im- 

potence; and the sterile figurines whose 

life and gayety suggest a scene after 

Watteau, whose very sadness is but a 

twist of the imagination, move gracefully 

against the lush background of the au- 
thor’s imaginings. The men are practiced 
in perpetual and self-conscious infidelity; 
the women in the tender nuances of desire. 
They write letters to one another, and in 
beautiful prose confess the secrets of their 
emotions. They are young, they are happy; 
life is a vague or poignant sex conscious- 
ness. “Dream of a Woman” has been 
ably translated by Mr. Lewis Galantiére, 
whose style admirably suggests the deli- 
cate prose of the original. Remy de 


Gourmont enjoys a subtle, imaginative 
mind, a feeling for emotion, a sense of 
beauty; what he lacks is the virility, the 
touch of reality, which fertilizes impotence 
and brings to a work of art life and vitality 
apart from that of its creator. 


*e eK * 


Right off the Map. By C. E. Montague. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


$2.50. 
"Ee the large class of readers who say 

they are sick of most modern novels 
we recommend C. E. Montague. Here is 
charm of style, unconfused thinking, and 
a good story. “Right off the Map” is 
the story of a war in Ria, and the nice 
people who disbelieved in war but when 
the time came acted perfectly logically, 
very nobly, and entirely contrary to 
their principles. The newspaper editor 
and his predicament in leading these nice 
people, and Willan, the gallant ex- 
soldier who takes up arms again for the 
sake of a war that is different, the noble 
and thrilling feats of the patriotic little 
army, and the heart-rending climax make 
a tale that is amusing and exciting and 
has a biting moral that is obviously un- 
comfortable. Those who can may over- 
look the allegory, and still find a story of 
real people told with a humorous sym- 
pathy that makes it splendid reading. 
But in disregarding it, they will lose that 
fine irony of which Mr. Montague has 
already proved himself a master. 


see * * 


Caste. By Cosmo Hamilton. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


AY an American girl, beautiful, 
aristocratic, heiress to one of the 
world’s large fortunes, shatter precedent 
and convention by marrying a Jew, who 
among his own race is also an aristocrat, 
wealthy and gifted beyond any other 
pianist? In “Caste” the answer is a loud 
and lusty “No,” uttered with horror by 
her Gentile friends, and with disgust and 
fury by his Jewish family and friends; but 
the principals of the affair have their own 
ideas. Around such a problem Mr. Hamil- 
ton writes his story; the result ig a very 
interesting novel of modern life, with 
characters that are the perfection of their 
types, and with backgrounds that vary 
from Florence to New York and from 
Paris to London. Mr. Hamilton is well 
equipped with a good narrative style and 
a plentiful supply of wit to keep his story 
from becoming too tense. He has handled 
a delicate subject boldly and yet care- 
fully, and succeeds in holding the reader’s 
interest at top pitch to the very end. 


Cow Country. By Will James. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


N eight illustrated stories and articles 
Will James takes in a few “pinnacle 
tips of the range world.” One article is on 
the wild horse and what is to become of 
him. There is a story about an English 
lord who buys a cow outfit. His struggles 
to modernize it illustrate the problems of 
the cow country. In another story James 
tells of a show hand among the cowboys. 
And so it goes. Those who enjoyed the 
author’s earlier books, “Cowboys North 
and South,” and “The Drifting Cowboy,” 
will welcome this.:James knows the cow 
country and the cowboy. He knows how 
to tell a story in the cowboy vernacular 
without being melodramatic or affected. 
Better still, he knows how to illustrate his 
stories with drawings that are spirited and 
authentic. Will James himself was a cow- 
boy. He belongs with Siringo, Rhodes, 
Andy Adams, and a few others among the 
chroniclers of range life who know what 
they are writing about. Such men are 
growth of the soil; their books possess his- 
torical value. For this reason Will James’ 
slender stories and bold sketches are more 
interesting than all the movies and the 
whole potpourri of “Western fiction” 
lumped together. 


eee * * 


Knocking Around. By Frank H. Shaw. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 


HIS autobiography of a free-lance 

sailor, author, officer of a Q-ship, 
and adventurer in general is—as the 
critics say — more interesting than any 
novel. It is written with the freshness and 
individuality of a born rebel, yet the 
author somehow is less interested in 
dramatizing himself as a world-wandering 
hero than in pointing out with a sardonic 
grin the times and places in which he 
found society a sham and the great men 
of the earth so many stuffed shirts. It is 
a modest book unless the reader feels that 
it is impertinent for any ordinary, ad-. 
venturous man freely to criticize the 
admirals, lords, generals, principalities, 
and powers who solemnly muddle the 
affairs of this world. I do not feel this. 
The author tells what he felt. His supe- 
riors were often dumb, dishonest, or 
self-seeking. He thought so then and he 
thinks so now, Most intelligent individ- 
uals have met superiors of this kidney 
and have disliked and distrusted them 
exceedingly. Mr. Shaw is not bitter; he 
is rather grimly amused by the human 
comedy of which he was so active a part. 
His frank record of hardship and male 
danger is, frank, honest, humorous, and 
extravagantly interesting. 
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What the World Is Doing 


R. SCARLAT MONDSTIREA- 
M NU, the errant citizen of Rou- 

mania who is still known to some 
in his native land as Crown Prince Caro, 
has caused no end of worry to the ruling 
faction since the death of 
King Ferpinanpon July 20, 
1927. His latest indiscretion 
has been revealed in the arrest of M. 
Manoiescu, Under Secretary in the 
Cabinet of former Prime Minister AvER- 
scu, and the discovery in his effects of 
several compromising letters, said to re- 
veal that Carox is willing to become king 
of Roumania should sentiment be re- 
vealed in the country strong enough to 
make such a coup d’état feasible. M. 
Mawno1tescu has been incarcerated in a 
military prison, martial law has been de- 
clared throughout the land, and Carot 
is watching events from France. 

Premier Jon BratTiano issued a state- 
ment concerning the incident which said 
in part: “The truth is that former Crown 
Prince Caro attempted to send an in- 

iil vitation to the heads of the 

Explanation V@tious parties, including 
the Premier, with the object 

of inducing the Roumanian people to give 
up their decision on the question of his 
recall to the throne. Since such an act was 
a direct attack on constitutional order and 
the safety of the state, ManoIescu, the 
agent through whom the letters were sent, 
has been arrested and brought before the 
court. The Government is firmly deter- 
mined to preserve national order, and it 
will take all necessary measures to prevent 
any further attempts of a similar nature.” 

The Roumanian tangle goes back to the 
last century when the father of the three 
Bratiano brothers who now hold power in 
the land was able to place himself at the 
The Situation a of the Government. 

is sons have carried on 
and, together with Prince Barsu Stir- 
BEY, still hold the balance of power in the 
Government. It was through a disagree- 
ment with the Bratianos late in 1925 
that Crown Prince Carot was led to take 
the drastic action of renouncing his rights 
to the throne in favor of his infant son, 
Prince MicuaEt. Upon the death of King 
FerpinanpD, Micuaet, who has just 
passed his sixth birthday, was crowned 
king. Since Carot first abdicated, there 
have been rumors that he would attempt 
to reclaim his rights to the throne, but 
during his father’s lifetime, a ruling was 
issued which made the abdication irrevo- 
cable. Since FErpinanp’s death, a similar 
ruling has been passed, expressing it as 
the sense of the Government that the 
Roumanian people would rest upon their 


If I 
Were King 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


earlier decision to exclude Carot from the 
throne. The former Crown Prince has 
issued several statements from France, 
where he lives in exile, asserting that he 
would return if his people wanted him 
back. The Bratianos have exerted all 
their influence to suppress any indications 
of a desire upon the part of the people to 
welcome him back, and he has been for- 
bidden to cross the border. 

The present incident would hardly have 
attracted such wide attention had it not 
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propaganda goes on. {A libel suit. 
{Viscount Cecil, Britain’s free- 
lance apostle of peace. 











been for the character of one of the docu- 
ments taken from M. Mano1escu when 
he was arrested at the Rou- 
manian border. This docu- 
ment is alleged to be a 
photographic copy of a letter written by 
King FERDINAND to Premier BraTIANO 
just before his death in which he revoked 
his former decision, and asked the Premier 
to recall Caro. Should it be proved that 
the copy is of an authentic letter, it is 
expected to have a strong bearing on the 
situation. What makes it seem even more 
important is the intimation that Carot’s 
wife, mother of the present king, is going 
to Italy, where she will meet her husband. 

The succession to another throne is in- 
creasingly the subject of political gossip. 
Mr. Coo.ipce, who holds the throne 
securely at the present time, 
almost added a more defini- 
tive word to his “I do not 
choose”’ statement of last August accord- 
ing to comments by Senator Simeon D. 


An Impor- 
tant Letter 


Mr. Fess 
Talks 


Fess of Ohio. But not quite. Senator Fess 
came from the White House on October 20 
intimating that Mr. Cooxipce had ex- 
pressed displeasure over his constant 
reiteration that the President would be 
drafted in 1928, despite his unwillingness 
to serve another term. According to the 
Ohio Senator, Mr. Coo.ipce “scolded” 
him for his enthusiasm. As reported by the 
Associated Press, he said: “I must admit 
that I came away with the impression that 
the President will not consent to be 
drafted.” Mr. Fess later denied the im- 
pression that Mr. Coo.ipce had been 
harsh with him, and revised his earlier ver- 
sion of the interview to make the Presi- 
dent say: “I wish you would not repeat 
those statements. Coming from one so 
close to me and my family it makes it look 
as if I were insincere.” Mr. Coo.ipcgE, in 
other words, has hardly clarified his posi- 
tion with regard to 1928. In fact, the situa- 
tion is just where it was. 

Mr. Fess’ colleague in the Senate, 
Senator Frank B. WI. Is of Ohio, holds 
an opposite view, however. He thinks that 
the President has taken himself out of the 
race, will not accept the 
“drafting” which Senator 
Fess predicts, and has 
opened the lists to other contenders who 
could hardly announce their candidacies 
until they were sure Mr. CooLipcE would 
not allow his name to be considered. That 
being the case, Mr. Wits has made a 
gesture toward the Presidential ring, and 
if he has not actually tossed his hat, at 
least it is poised for the throw. After a 
visit to the White House, the Senator out- 
lined a program which he believed should 
be carried out by the next Congress, and 
which was read by some as being the 
Ohioan’s own Presidential platform. Flood 
control occupied a prominent place, as did 
tax reduction. Senator Wit.is’ figure 
upon this controversial subject is $250,- 
000,000. He believes that the $400,000,000 
suggested by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is frankly impossible 
of achievement. 

Rear Admiral Tuomas P. MacrupDER 
criticized the Navy Department in a 
recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Secretary WiLBur announced that 
no disciplinary action was 
contemplated. But on Oc- 
tober 25, Admiral Macru- 
DER received a telegram from Secretary 
Wier, relieving him from command of 
the Fourth Naval District and of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard as of November 
5, at which time, he is to report to the 
Secretary at Washington. The telegram 
was a surprise to Admiral Macruper and 


The Poised 
Hat 


The System 
Closes Down 
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apparently to others who imagined that 
the Navy Department did not intend to 
discipline the admiral for his utterances. 
It appears that since the publication of his 
article, the Department has sent a ques- 
tionnaire to Admiral Macruper request- 
ing him to state specifically some of his 
suggestions for reaching economies in the 
Navy. Subsequently, he was twice asked 
to amplify what he had originally written. 
Secretary WitBur has promised to make 
public this correspondence. Meanwhile, he 
has made no statement which would in- 
dicate the Navy’s reasons for disciplining 
the admiral. The present case recalls the 
tempest which arose around the charges of 
Col. Wituram Mircue.t that the Air 
Service was being consciously retarded by 
line officers of the Army, and his eventual 
court-martial. 

This time, those two irreconcilable 
revolutionaries, LEon Trotsk1 and Grec- 
ory ZINOVIEFF, are shorn for good of their 
power in Soviet Russia. Their expulsion 

from the Central Committee 

‘eaux of the Communist party, 

which is the ruling executive 
force in the state, was announced two 
weeks ago. Now, according to the Moscow 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
Pravda, the official newspaper of the Gov- 
ernment, has explained the reasons for this 
summary action. Four indictments are 
brought against the men: factionalism, 
correspondence with ex-Communists 
outside Russia, association with non- 
party elements in antiparty propaganda, 
and refusal to approve the Government 
manifesto recently issued at Leningrad. 
The last of the four is the most important. 
Trotski, ZINOVIEFF, and other members 
of the Opposition were against the mani- 
festo which they said was a deceitful 
attempt to make it appear that the Soviet 
Government was adhering to its original 
revolutionary character, whereas in reality 
it was approaching a petit bourgeois state 
in character. The Opposition, so Pravda 
alleges, has reached that condition of 
thought where its members are “agin the 
Government”’ as a matter of principle, no 
matter whether that Government is work- 
ing for the best interests of the country or 
not. Doubtless the whole matter of these 
objections will have its final airing at the 
All-Russia Congress to be held in Moscow 
in December. 

No diplomatic appointment of recent 
years has caused such widespread ap- 
proval as that of Dwicut W. Morrow to 
the United States Embassy in Mexico 

City. Mr. Morrow arrived 

Mr. Morrow a¢ his post on October 23 
and paid a call the following 

day upon the Foreign Office where an 
appointment was made for his formal 
presentation of credentials. In Mexico, 
comment upon Mr. Morrow has been of 
the most favorable sort. His connections 
with J. P. Morgan and Company, his 
legal training, and his signal success in 


New York recommend him as a man emi- 
nently fitted to straighten out the difficult 
tangle into which affairs between Mexico 
and the United States have snarled them- 
selves. In speaking of Mr. Morrow’s 
appointment, the Mexican Universal 
says in part: “The question between the 
United States and Mexico has been justly 
said not to be political, but, fundamen- 
tally economic. . . . It is certain that it 
is fitting that technicians of economics and 
of business should be those to study them, 
and Mr. Morrow is indisputably one of 
the most able at the present time.” The 
Mexican Government took every precau- 
tion in the present unsettled state of the 
country that no harm should reach Mr. 
Morrow during his railway journey from 
the border to Mexico City. 

Wrangling over technical points at law 
is hindering considerably the progress in 
Washington of the trial of ALBERT B. 
Fa.i, former Secretary of the Interior, 

cl es and Harry F. Sincuairr, oil 
sealieses magnate, charged with crim- 
inal conspiracy to defraud the United 
States Government in the Teapot Dome 
oil lease. Thus far the court has almost 
invariably ruled in favor of the Govern- 
ment, and by twice rising to speak in open 
court Mr. Fatt is believed to have shown 
impatience at the tactics of his own law- 
yers. Many of the principal witnesses, in- 
cluding THEeopore Roosevett, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Col. 
Rosert M. Stewart of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, and bankers from 
Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, and New 
York, are now in Washington, but the 
slow pace at which the trial is moving 
suggests that it may be many days before 
they are called upon to testify. 

The campaign of Mayor W1LL1AM HALE 
Tuompson of Chicago to rid his city of the 
British taint moves rapidly forward with 
two main objectives: the purifying of the 
schools and the reform of 
the public library. The 
trial by the school board of 
Superintendent McAnprew has flagged 
slightly, but new warfare has broken out 
with the institution of a $100,000 libel 
suit against former Congressman JouN 
J. Gorman by Dr. Davin Savitie 
Muzzey of Columbia University, whose 
history text was among those accused of 
containing British propaganda. Mr. Gor- 
MAN is the Thompson henchman who 
made the accusations. In the Chicago 
public library have been discovered a 
number of books presented by Queen 
Victoria and prominent citizens of Lon- 
don after the great Chicago fire of 1871. 
These and other suspected volumes are 
being examined by U. J. Hermann, 
sportsman and promoter, who is in- 
structed to remove any which he finds 
inimical to American institutions. For 
several days it was thought likely that 
Mr. HERMANN would burn all offending 
volumes in a bonfire in Grant Park, but 


Mayor Tuompson has now announced 
that such a bonfire is not sanctioned by 
the city hall. Eowarp J. Bouac, lawyer, 
is seeking as a taxpayer to prevent the 
wanton destruction of taxpayers’ prop- 
erty, and is endeavoring to obtain from 
the circuit court an injunction restraining 
the city government in its campaign of 
library censorship. In the meantime Sir 
Epwin Stockton, a Manchester business 
man, has invited Mayor THompson to 
spend a week as a house guest at Jodrell 
Hall, Cheshire, in order to “learn some- 
thing about Great Britain and _ its 
inhabitants.” 

A plea to Great Britain to reduce her 
fighting services, to support in every way 
possible the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission of the League of Nations, and 
to keep bureaucrats at home 
and abroad from undermin- 
ing the work of the League, 
was made by Lord Rosert Ceci, former 
British Cabinet member, speaking re- 
cently at ‘a meeting of the General Council 
of the League of Nations Union in London. 
It will be recalled that Viscount Ceci re- 
signed from the Batpwin Cabinet not 
long ago because of his disapproval of the 
methods pursued by Foreign Minister Sir 
AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN in the naval dis- 
armament conference between Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States. 
He has consistently championed dis- 
armament and the League. His London 
speech was his first public utterance since 
his resignation. Lord Cecit pointed out 
that fourteen shillings out of every pound 
paid in Great Britain in taxes were con- 
tributed to the cost of past wars or wars 
in the future. 

“When some of us advocate the enor- 
mous importance of international peace 
we are not guilty of a kind of international 
knight errantry,” he said. “We are think- 

: ing of the interest of human- 
ape ity in peace, but we also are 
thinking of the vital importance of peace 
to this country and its empire, and reduc- 
tion of armament is a condition of endur- 
ing peace. In the opinion of many people, 
we cannot do this unless other countries do 
the same. The case then for disarmament 
by international agreement appears to me 
to be complete . . . we ought to support | 
in every way we can the efforts which are 
being made by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations . . . 

“We have always recognized in this 
Union that Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN has 
done much, especially by setting up the 
practice of Foreign Ministers to attend the 
meetings of the Council and the Assembly 
to increase the prestige of the League. 
We beg him and the Government not to be 
weary of well doing, above all not to 
allow the bureaucrats at home and abroad 
to undermine the organs of procedure of 
the League by substituting agencies based 
on the less desirable practices of the old 
diplomacy.”. 


Apostle of 
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Wives of Business Men 


HE difference between office 

and household economy often 

causes astonishment and con- 

fusion to business men. Their 

wives mean well, but as for 
method —! 

The household budget is the 
answer. We have sent thousands 
of our budget sheets to wives who 
have attacked this problem. 

If you, sir, care about ordered and 
reasonable expenditure and saving 
— that is, the introduction of your 
business methods into your home — 
we recommend the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock 
office will be glad to send you 
a copy, orone can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bu- 
reau, 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by 
specialized catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 
titles, price 10c; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 
2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 169, Autographs, 
4472 titles, free. No. 170, Rare Books, 1110 titles, free. 


When in Boston 
Browse in GOODSPEED’S 
Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 
No. 5a Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 








STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammer in the presence of others; it 
must be that in the presence of others he does something 
that interferes with Nature in the speech process. If 
~then we know what it is that interferes, and the stammerer 
be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting 
rid of the thing that makes him ste: mer. That is the 
philosophy of our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS - Tyler, Texas 





The Editor Steps Down 


WO weeks ago we published an edi- 
torial article discussing the quite 
overemphasized question of the 
overemphasis of football. It seemed al- 


most too much to expect reasoned and log- 
ical reactions to any such opinions as we 
expressed just as the football season was 
hitting its proper stride. And as-a matter 
of fact, we had not hoped for any, since we 
have been frankly steeped in the game 
every week-end since the season began 
and are disinclined to prove our convic- 
tions while under emotional stress. How- 
ever, a letter has come in from a-college 
graduate in New York City which is so 
temperately couched and reasonably put 
forth that we are bound to acknowledge it 
at least. We still mean what we said two 
weeks ago, but the climax of the season is 
too near, as our correspondent probably 
feels as well, to make “doing battle” over 
the subject either pleasant or profitable. 


Dear Sir: 

There has been an immense amount of 
talk during the past few years about the 
“‘overemphasis of football” in our Ameri- 
can colleges. Many prominent men, both 
college graduates and those who have not 
taken a degree, have written articles on the 
subject, and magazines and newspapers all 
over the country have written violent edi- 
torials. I wonder just how many of those 
who make the most noise are really honest 
about it? I have just returned from a foot- 
ball game in which my Alma Mater was 
defeated; and I have just read your edito- 
rial “ Demoting the Half Gods of College.” 
And yet without any display of fireworks I 
should like to assert that I consider your 
argument largely piffle. 

You quote Mr. George Owen as if he were 
not, as even you must admit, a rare ex- 
ception. You deplore the fact that a good 
football team can be the “making” of an 
obscure college. You say that football ab- 
sorbs the fall week-end, the implication 
being that all those affected waste much 
valuable time that might otherwise be used 
to better advantage. Personally, I see no 
reason why a good team should not make 
the reputation of a college. Certainly there 
are many small colleges, infinitely valuable 
within their scope, to which such reputa- 
tion is a legitimate and inestimable gift of 
Providence — and football. And as for the 
time it takes — well, what of it? Certainly 
the public, the graduates, and the students 
enjoy the game. I’ll assert with little fear of 
contradiction that the writer of your edi- 
torial does, also. Why shouldn’t one spend 
his time at a football game if it redounds to 
the credit of his college, gives pleasure to 
himself, and is honestly enjoyed — as I 
believe not without good evidence that it 
is — by the great majority of the players. 
{I am willing to grant that certain definite 
evils have resulted where football has 
been magnified within the college itself to 
the end that emphasis has been wrongly 
placed on it rather than where in those 
instances it belonged. But I believe that 


the vitality of the game will affect, and 
does affect, the vitality of its sponsoring 
college pretty fairly in direct proportion to 
its healthy nourishment by an enthusiastic 
graduate and student body. 

{I have no desire to do battle with you 
over this problem; it is largely, I believe, 
a personal one, as I believe your argument 
must have been. It is a personal question 
with me, and I offer my opinions sincerely 
for what they may be worth. 

Roun Carton, 





Presenting Big Bill 
Thompson of Chicago 
(Continued from page 448) 


think at all, but McAndrew has been 
suspended and there is a solemn farce in 
progress called a trial. Some eighteen 
counts of fake indictment against the 
superintendent — a veteran educator of 
national reputation, marked ability, wide 
information, and exceptional devotion 
to the welfare of the schools and the 
children in them — are being examined 
by a political jury. 

But you cannot fool even big and 
heterogeneous cities all the time. Locally, 
another reaction against Thompsonism is 
inevitable. He has dropped the public- 
ownership issue, — for reasons not quite 
clear, —is willing to give the traction 
interests another franchise, even an 
indeterminate grant, and seldom attacks 
the “rich tax dodgers” and the “corporate 
plunderers” that served him so well in 
the past. He is even indorsing dry candi- 
dates for Congress, despite his “dripping 
wetness.” He is already slipping, in fact, 
because his appointees cannot or will not 
give decent service. 

Can Thonipson, with or without the 
aid of Len Small, governor of Illinois and 
‘candidate for a third term, make himself a 
national figure even for a short space of 
time? There are observers who say that he 
could stampede the Republican National 
Convention by a characteristic Thompson 
speech — full of stage thunder, empty 
bombast, sham patriotism, sham progres- 
sivism, sham nationalism. In_ politics, 
according to a proverb, it is the unex- 
pected that happens. Sensational news- 
papers and cynical correspondents are 
playing into Thompson’s hands by inter- 
viewing him, solemnly quoting his opin- 
ions, magnifying his importance, treating 
him as a national and international figure. 
The press can make and unmake public 
men, it must be admitted, but it must 
have something to work on, and in the 
case of Chicago’s six-foot mayor there is, 
intellectually speaking, absolutely noth- 
ing. Even in politics you cannot go very 
far without a certain native intelligence. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue InvEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


PresenTING Bic Birt THompson oF Cuicaco, 
1. To some of you, at least, Mayor Thompson needs 
no introduction. Doubtless you have heard of him 
because of the campaign he is waging against history 
textbooks which he denounces as “pro-British.” 
Mr. Yarros’ article may not be an altogether im- 
partial presentation of Mr. Thompson’s record, but 
it is based on fact. See what you think of it as 
an open attack upon a figure in public life. 2. Criti- 
cize Mr. Yarros’ opening sentence. Does it read 
smoothly? What, if anything, is wrong with it? 
Rewrite it in various ways, attempting to obtain a 
smoother effect. 3. Billingsgate is the name of a 
London fish market. As used by Mr. Yarros the 
word means “abusive language.” How do you 
account for this transfer of meaning? Check your 
answer with the dictionary. 4. What is the “civil 
service” of a government? When, and as a result of 
what practices, was the civil-service system adopted 
by the Federal Government? 5. Define: /aitssez 
faire. What is the Jaissez faire theory of trade? 6. 
Does “flapdoodle” sound like an accepted word, or 
one coined by the author? Look it up in the diction- 
ary. Notice that while “flapdoodle” is accepted, 
“pifflebund,” used in this week’s “Back Stage in 
Washington,” is not. What distinction can be drawn 
between slang and legitimate words? Comment on 
the coining of words, and the way in which new 
words are brought into general use. Give examples 
of words brought into the dictionary during the 
war, or as a result of modern science and invention. 
7. If Mr. Thompson is the man Mr. Yarros makes 
him out to be, how do you account for the fact that 
he has served two terms and is serving a third as 
mayor of one of our largest cities? Does this fact 
suggest a breakdown of civic government? Does it 
indicate shortcomings in democracy? 8. Discuss 
corruption in municipal government, examining 
specific examples in the history of New York, Chi- 
cago, and other municipalities. Can you suggest 
any remedies? 9. Look up the “city-manager plan,” 
in use now by a number of large cities of the United 
States. Do you think it an improvement over the 
old system? Discuss. 10. For an exposé of Mayor 
Thompson’s method of finding “pro-British” text- 
books, turn to the leading editorial in THe INDE- 
PENDENT of October 29. Have you noticed anything 
pro-British in your own history textbooks? 

Back Stace 1n WasuincTon. 1. Review the 
course pursued by the “insurgents,” who practically 
held the “balance of power,” in the sixty-ninth 
Congress. 2. For what principles have Brookhart, 
Nye, Borah, and the rest stood? Has there been 
any unity in their actions? 3. Let each member of 
the class take one of the men named among the 
insurgents and write a sketch of his political career, 
endeavoring not only to givé the facts, but to char- 
acterize the man. Bring these sketches to class for 
discussion. 4. The article falls definitely into two 
parts, the first dealing with the insurgent group, the 
second with Mr. Butler’s conference. What was this 
conference? What men attended? See last week’s 
INDEPENDENT. 5. Tell something about each of the 
following: William M. Butler, C. Bascom Slemp, 
Joseph B. Kealing. 6. Comment on the style of the 
article. What justification is there for its flippancy 
and use of slang? Compare its style with that of 
Mr. Atkins’ article in this issue. 

Tue Dunes. 1. First read the poem through; then 
set down in your own words the thought around 
which it is built. Do you understand all of the words? 
Study them more closely, explaining the references 
to Tibet, the Chaldean tun, Ulysses, Marco Polo. 
2. Notice the form of the poem. It is a sonnet, con- 
sidered one of the most difficult verse forms to 
write. The author must build his poem upon a single 
thought, developing it by degrees through the first 
eight lines (the octave), and rounding it off in the 











How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On OcToBER 15th, 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed to 
its 421,000 stockholders. That 
is the largest number of stock- 
holders of any company in the 
world. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 
owned by a great investment 
democracy. Its dividend checks 
are cashed at banks in every 
state in the Union, by people 
representing all trades, stations 
and professions. 





No institution is more 
nationally or publicly 
owned than the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which in turn owns 
more than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell national 
System. The average holding 
is 26 shares, and no one person 
owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was devel- 
oped in the interest of tele- 
phone users and is owned by 
the public that it serves. 





last six (the sestet). He is bound to definite metrical 
and rhyming schemes. How well do you think Mr. 
McCord has succeeded? 3. Wyatt, Sidney, Shake- 
speare, Keats, are a few of the famous sonneteers 
of English literature. It might be interesting to look 
up some of their work. See also Longfellow’s son- 
nets. For an example of the Italian, or Petrarchian 
sonnet, see Keats’ “On First Looking Into Chap- 
man’s Homer.” A good example of the Elizabethan 
is Shakespeare’s commencing “When in the chron- 
icle of wasted time . . .” 

A Prescription FOR THE Pusuic House. 1. 
Great Britain, no less than the United States, seems 
to have its prohibition problem. Mr. Atkins would 
solve it by raising the level of the “public house.” 
What, according to Mr. Atkins, stands in the way of 
improving the public house and “the trade”? Do 
you think his criticism of the temperance reformers 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





is justified? 2. Is there any parallel between the atti~ 
tude of temperance advocates in England today and 
that of American reformers before the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment? 3. What are some of the 
other countries of the world doing about prohibi- 
tion? What, for example, has happened in Norway? 
In Canada? 


HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cheap Trial 
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Cruikshank — Standard Sets 
Interesting general catalogue free. 
I. M. Alexander 


Corpus CHRISTI Box 951 TEXAS 
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